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The splendid bust of Sir Hans Sloane shown in the Frontispiece is an eminent example 

of the work of the sculptor John Michael Rysbrack (1693-1770), who was born at 
Antwerp, where he studied, coming to England in 1720. 'The bust is a model in 
terracotta for the head of the marble statue in the Apothecaries’ Garden in Chelsea, ' 
and was presented to the British Museum in 1756 by Sir Hans Sloane's daughters, 
having previously been part of the contents of his house in Chelsea. 
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Sir Hans Sloane Frontispiece 


a. Roger of Parma, Treatise on Surgery: Sloane MS. 1977 
b. William Harvey, Notes for Lectures on Anatomy, 1616 


` Albrecht Dürer, Apollo and Diana: Pen-and-ink drawing: Sloane 
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(After John White, Skirmish between English seamen and Eskimos: Pen 
and ink, with grey wash and water-colour: Sloane 5270-13 


The Sloane Astrolabe 

Chinese figures in wood, soapstone, ivory and biscuit, and two pieces of 
Chinese and Japanese porcelain: from the Sloane Collection 

Chinese woodcuts acquired by Sloane with the Kaempfer Collection:. 
K'ang-hsi period 

Wooden drum of Ashanti type from” Virginia: Sloane Collection 
Misc. No. 1368 


4. 'Two burden straps, collected before 1742, from the Iroquois: 
Sloane Collection, Misc. Nos. 573 and 574. 

b. Two steatite tobacco pipes, collected before 1725, from South 
Carolina: Sloane Collection: Misc. Nos. 1214 and 1221 

c. Woven bag, collected before 1742, from the Hurons, Canada: 
Sloane Collection 


. THE BRITISH MUSEUM QUARTERLY P is, 
VOLUME XVIII | NEA 


N this year of the Coronation of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II, the British 
| Museum celebrates its bicentenary, and the first part of the Quarterly is a 

tribute to the founder of the Museum, Sir Hans Sloane. In the succeeding 
parts there will be other articles of an historical interest in company with the 
usual articles on current acguisitions and museum research. 

We are much honoured in welcoming as a contributor to our Quarterly the 
Director of the British Museum (Natural History), Dr. С. К. de Beer, F.R.S., 
whose studies of our founder and his works will shortly appear as a book. The 
first of two articles by him appears in this issue,'and the second, “Early Visitors 
to the British Museum’, will be printed in the next part. 

An announcement has already appeared in the press concerning the edu 
tions that are being arranged in celebration .of the Coronation and of our bi-' 
centenary. In this Museum these are: 


In the King's Library 


January German Books July British Museum History 
February Italian Books August English Books — — 
March French Books September. Spanish, Portuguese, and 
April Maps South American Books 
May ` Americana and ` October Music 
А Commonwealth November Dutch, Scandinavian, and ' 
Books ` | Slavonic Books 

June The Coronation - December Oriental Books 

Exhibition 


In the Bible Room 


1 January-29 March The Cotton Library | a 
1 April-28 June The Harleian Manuscripts 
1 July-30 August 'The Coronation Exhibition orar 


I September-1 November The Sloane Manuscripts 
4 November-31 December The Royal Manuscripts 


. In the British Museum (Natural History) there will Без an exhibition in ae 
Main Hall illustrating the natural history collections of Sir Hans Sloane. 


SIR HANS SLOANE 1660-1753 


A CONTEMPORARY OPINION FROM THE COMMONPLACE 
BOOK OF DR. WILLIAM STUKELEY 1687-1765 


J 
R.. HANS SLOAN is an instance of the great power of industry which can 
S advance a man to a considerable height in the worlds esteem with moderate 
parts & learning. industry may be said to have raisd Sr. Hans, as Art did 
Radcliff, fortune Mead. Sr. Hans has had this piece of luck too, that being a 
Vertuoso has made his fortune which generally ruins others. indeed the whole 
business of his life has been a continued series of the greatest vigilance over his 
own interest, & all the friendships he ever makes are to himself. the same 
industry has made him perfect master of the knowledg of his immense collec- 
tion, begun by Mr. Charltons gift, carryd on by his own riches & pains & 
interest, & may be said to be the greatest that ever was'a private mans posses- 
sion, his estate now being excessively great, dos but double his diligence for 
getting more, tho’ he has no male heirs to leave it to, & his daughters are very 
richly marryd. 
he has no faculty of speaking, either fluently or eloquently, especially before 
any number of people, & he do’s it with great timidity. his most commendabl 
quality is his love for natural learning, & the pains he takes to promote it. 
(Bodleian MS. Eng. Misc. e. 260, fol. 101 ©; Surtees Soc. Publas. LXXIII, 1880, 
p. 125. Dr. Joan Evans has kindly contributed this reference to Sloane.) 


SIR HANS SLOANE AND, THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


. THE British Museum owes its foundation to the will made by Sir Hans 
Sloane to dispose of his books, manuscripts, natural history specimens, 
and other objects. He was born at Killyleagh, County Down, in 1660 and 

graduated M.D. at Orange in 1683. A few years later he went on a voyage to 
the West Indies, where he started to collect plants. On his return-he established 
one of the most successful practices in London and made important contribu- ' 
tions to the physician' s art by banishing medical magic and introducing the ' 
scientific method into pharmacy. A notable man of science, he succeeded Isaac ` 
Newton as President of the Royal Society and is the only man who combined 
this office with that of President of the Royal College of Physicians. 

Starting with objects of natural history, including plants, animals, fossils, 
and minerals, Sloane's interests spread to books, manuscripts, coins, antiguities, 
works of art, and ethnographical objects. His house, now 3 Bloomsbury Place, 
W.C. 1, where he lived from 1695 until 1742, soon became so full that he was 
obliged to tent the adjoining house, No. 4, as well. In 1712 he bought the. 
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manor house at Chelsea, although he did not retire to live there until 1742, when - 
all his collections followed him. 

From the early days of the century Sloane's museum had been an object of 
interest not only to British scholars and:men of science but also to foreigners, 
many of whom were urged not to leave the country without seeing it. In the 
intervals between his numerous other occupations Sloane spent his time 
arranging and cataloguing his collections and constantly adding to them by pur- 
chase. It has been said that he was strait in money matters, but if so it can only 
have been in order to devote all the more of his great wealth to new acquisitions. 

What he had succeeded in getting together was so vast that, not unnaturally, 
he was concerned to know how best to dispose of it in his will, in order that it 
should be kept together, 'to the mariifestation of the glory of God, the confutation 
of atheism and its consequences, the use and improvement of physic, and other 
arts and sciences, and benefit of mankind'. In his will of 9 October 1739 he 
accordingly directed that his executors should offer his collections complete to 
the King for £20,000 to be paid to his daughters, “for the purposes aforesaid’. 
Should the King decline, the collections were to be offered at the same price in 
turn to the Royal Society, the University of Oxford, the College of Physicians 
of Edinburgh, and the Royal Academies of Sciences of Paris, St. Petersburg, 
Berlin,.and Madrid. Only in the event of all these bodies refusing were the 
executors empowered to sell the collections for what they might fetch. 

‘It is clear that what Sloane had in mind was a new type of institution, a public 
Museum for the British nation; and in a codicil dated 26 December 1751, besides 
naming some seventy trustees, he expressed the hope that the King, the royal 
princes, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the High Officers of State, members of 
the Cabinet, the Lord Chief Justice, the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
and various other dignitaries and notabilities would *condescend so far as to act 
and be visitors of my said museum and collection', with the object that 'the same 
may be rendered as useful as possible, as well towards satisfying the desire of 
the curious, as for the improvement, knowledge and information of all persons'. 

Sloane died on 11 January 1753 and the trustees named in his will brought it 
to the notice of Parliament. There was some hesitation, partly due to the fact 
that if the Government were to buy the collection, the trustees nominated by 
Sloane must resign and be replaced by others appointed by the Government. Even- 
tually, on 19 March 1753, a resolution was moved in the House of Commons ‘that 
it will be for the Honor and Advantage of this Country to accept Sir Hans 
Sloane's Legacy'. Henry Pelham, First Lord of the Treasury, referred to the 
Cottonian library which was already the property of the nation but inadequately 
housed, and said that it might be time to think of buying the Harleian Manu- 
scripts so that they might all be united in one collection. Speaker Onslow sup- 
ported these proposals with powerful arguments and suggested that the money: 
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kaatrid to buy the collections and a suitable house to put them in might be 
raised by lottery. The tesolution was approved, and on 7 June 1753 the Act of 
Parliament 26 George II, c. 22, ‘An Act for the purchase of the Museum or 
Collection, of Sir Hans Sloane, and of the Harleian Collection of Manuscripts; 

and for providing One General Repository for the better Reception and more 
convenient Use of the said Collections; and of the Cottonian Library, and of 
the Additions thereto', received the Royal Assent. This was the foundation 
of the British Museum. К _ С. К. DE BEER 


THE SLOANE COLLECTION ОЕ PRINTED BOOKS 


T would seem to say little for the piety of the institution whose very existence 
| is due almost entirely to him that so little study has been devoted tothe history 

ofthe collection of printed books which belonged to Sir Hans Sloane. The cause 
‚ of the neglect, however, is not far to seek. No catalogue of the books was known 
to exist, and the books themselves, after having originally been kept together as 
` a collection in a series of rooms along the north side of Montagu House,’ were, 
in the course of subsequent rearrangements, mixed up with books from other 
collections, such as the Old Royal Library, to form what is now known as the , 
‘Old Library’. While a few of thé Sloane books were readily identifiable from 
presentation inscriptions such as those of John Thomas Woolhouse? in a number 
of early eighteenth-century Montpellier dissertations, and others bore the words 
‘Bibliothece Sloaniane’ coupled with a letter and a number, clearly intended 
ав a press-mark,? the vast majority of the 40,000 or, 50,000 printed books of 
which the library was said to consist went completely unrecognized. It was only 
in 1941, by the efforts of a young, American scholar,* that the characteristic 
press-marks by: which Sloane books can be recognized were identified beyond 
dispute, and that what had long been taken as part of the manuscript catalogue 
of the Sloane manuscripts (Sloane MS. 3972 C) was shown to be part of the 
catalogue of Sloane's printed books. 

This so-called ‘Catalogue’ is,not a catalogue at all, but appears to be rather an 
acquisitions register. It is a folio consisting of pages numbered 392-8 59* and is 
clearly incomplete, having neither beginning nor end. It is, however, largely in 
Sloane’s own hand. The books are entered in a completely haphazard fashion. 
Each entry contains a press-mark, consisting of a letter of the alphabet and a 
number and corresponding to a mark written in ink on the title-page of the book 
in question, a fairly full transcription of the title, the place of imprint, and the 
date. The 'press-marks' which occur in groups of the same letter with the 
numbers remaining in sequence, are puzzling, but a close examination shows that 
they are linked with the sizes of the books. Thus A, B, E, H, Q are folios, 
F, G, N, Z, c, d, m quartos, and R, a, gh, 1, n, w are octavos, duodecimos, and 
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smaller sizes; the figures following the letter are probably acquisition numbers. 
It is still not clear why several letters are allotted to one size of book, unless per- 
haps the different letters indicated different rooms or presses. 

The researches which led to the identification of the Sloane catalogue had their 
basis in a study of the library of Sir Thomas Browne, author of Religio Medici. 
A number of Sir Thomas Browne's books passed into the Sloane collection, and 
a study of the Browne Sale Catalogues showed that it had been gone through 
either by Sir Hans himself or by a secretary, and a number of items marked 
which might be bid for at the sale. Sir Hans bought widely, in all fields of learn- 
ing, and his collection contains a large number of sale catalogues, many of them 
marked, as in the Browne Sale Catalogue, with dashes against items which were 
acquired for the collection. There are, for example, to name two or three at ran- 
dom, the sale catalogues of the libraries of Sir Thomas Freeman, John Hollier, 
M.D., and Sir Thomas Sergeant from the year 1727, and of the collection of 
Italian drawings of Mr. Bernard Lens, Senr., of 1725. From a much earlier period 
there are several catalogues from the notable bookseller, Robert Scott (called by 
Roger North “the greatest librarian in Europe”), one of them addressed to “Dr. 
Slone att an Vpholsters ouer agst St. Clements Church’.® Sloane's copy of the 
catalogue of Richard Lapthorne, Esq., March 1727,7 is marked, and a list of 
prices paid by him or for him is given at the beginning of the catalogue. There is 
no doubt that an examination of these sale catalogues will throw much light on 
the history and the growth of the Sloane library. 

It is fitting that on the occasion of the bicentenary of the British Museum 
interest in the origins of the foundation collections should be reawakened; it 1s 
perhaps not too much to hope that by the 3ooth anniversary 'of Sloane's birth, 
in 1960, we shall have traced.in much greater detail the history of his library, 
which, as Dr. Esdaile has said, 'formed the groundwork and for half a century 
and more the bulk of the Department s (i.e. the Department of Printed Books) 


collection'. 


1 See Edward Edwards, Lives of the Founders | 


of the British Museum (1870), р. 327. 

2 “To St. Hans Sloane from his most humble 
Servt. Woolhouse’, in Dissertatio physico-ana- 
tomica, by J. В. Contardi, 1713. ‘А Mr: le Cheva- 
lier Sloane de la part de Woolhouse’, in Disseržatro 
medico-chirurgica, by G. Derval, 1713. 

3 e.g. the Bibliotheca of Alfonso Ciaconio, 
Paris, 1731 (Bibliotheca Sloaniane A 436’). 
One of the very few instances where Sloane's own 
name appears occurs in а copy of the Recueil 
Ф Observations published by the Académie Royale 
des Sciences in 1639. 

+ Jeremiah 5. Finch, “Sir Hans Sloane's 
Printed Books’, in The Library, 4th ser., vol. xxii 


F. C. FRANCIS 


(1942), рр. 67-72. 

5 A Catalogue of the Libraries of the Learned 
Sir Thomas Brown, and Dr. Edward Brown, his 
Son... to be sold by Auction .. . on the 8th Day of 
Tanner), 171011... By Thomas Ballard. 

6 Catalogue of "Books. . Catalogus librorum 
i 
ex variis Europe partibus advectorum apud 
Roberium Scott Bibliopolam | Regium, Londini, 
MDCLXXXVII. 

7 Librorum infreguentium ES prestantium variis 
in linguis < facultatibus catalogus. Or, A Gata- 
logue of Uncommon and valuable Books .. . Being 
the entire collection of Richard Lapthorne Esg., 


1726/27. 


THE SLOANE COLLECTION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


HE Sloane collection of manuscripts was not formed, likethat of Sir Thomas 
Phillipps in the nineteenth century, by'a man of omnivorous appetite for 
whom the acguisition of manuscripts was an obsession. Nor was it built up 
consciously like the Harleian collection of Sloane's contemporaries, the Earls of 
Oxford, with the.purpose of securing for the scholars of their own day and of 
posterity a library of manuscripts and printed books representative of the widest 
diversity of interests. Nor, again, was. Sloane a connoisseur of the type of the 
Earl ‘of Sunderland, who was prepared to outbid all rivals to form a library of 
spectacular items: unlike many collectors, Sloane was at times ready to stand 
aside in the sale-room in favour of another bidder." His collection now numbers 
just over 4,000 manuscripts, and analysis inakes it clear that it was primarily 
(like the printed side of it) his working library. It was, so it is said, a desire'to : 
secure а very efficacious eye ointment that led him to buy the whole library of 
Dr. Luke Rugeley. ? He thus differed entirely from his brother physician, Richard 
Mead, whose interests, outside his practice, lay i in the establishment of a notable 
library. That difference was not unnoticed.at the time and was happily crystallized 
in Pope's line: “Books for Mead and butterflies for Sloane.' As befitted a busy 
and successful practitioner, he was a keen student of those branches of natural 
science closely allied at that time to medicine and acquired his. collections with 
an eye to assisting his own researches; his fame as a physician, his wealth (along 
` with Mead, he is estimated to have received in fees some £5,000-£6,000 per - 
annum), his position as Secretary and subsequently President of the Royal 
Society, as well as President of the Royal College of Physicians, and his steadi- 
ness of purpose gave him unrivalled opportunities for forming his great Museum 
at his house in Bloomsbury and later at Chelsea. 

Sloane, in fact, may be regarded as the last representative of the collecting 
tradition of the Renaissance, a tradition represented in this country in the, 
seventeenth century by the Tradescants’ Museum at Lambeth and by Courten's 
(al. Charlton's) collection in the Middle Temple which Sloane inherited in 1702. 
Evelyn's description of Charlton's collection might with very little change be 
used of that of Sloane himself: 'It consisted of miniatures, drawings, shells, 
insects, medals, natural things, animals . . . minerals . . .; all being very per- 
fect and rare of their kind; especially his books of birds, fishes, flowers, and ` 
shells, drawn and tniliatured to the life.’ 

The AE of the collections is revealed by the schedules drawn up in 1725 
and 1753, the latter compiled by his Trustees immediately after his death.* As 
they demonstrate, the number of the manuscripts had risen during the interven- 
ing twenty-eight years from 2686 to 3516. For the period before 1725 we have 
but scattered information. It appears from Bernard’s Catalogs Manuscriptorum 
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Angliae that in 1697 the manuscripts numbered 264.5 In 1700, when Tanner 
examined them, there were at least 284.6 By that year his working collection had 
become famous, for on 6 December'we find John Moore, Bishop of Norwich, 
referring to Sloane's study as one ‘that has almost all physic books'.? Two years 
later Charlett, Master of University College, Oxford, writing to Sloane of an 
intended visit to see Lord Longueville’s ‘noble collection of MSS., adds ‘but no 
Library can compare with yours’. | 

The catalogue of the library, now MSS.: 3972 A-C, is confused and unillu- 
minating. Between 1701 and 1705 Sloane appears to have availed himself of the 
services of Humfrey Wanley, subseguently Library-Keeper to the Harleys, and 
the results of Wanley's ihtermittent labours on the manuscripts may be seen in 
MS. 3972 B. Otherwise the work would seem to have been done by Sloane him- 
self and his various secretaries in a piecemeal manner. The dates of acquisition 
can sometimes be obtained either from letters or from notes in the catalogue. 
For instance, MS. 781 was acquired on 14 April 1701, the date of Wanley’s 
covering letter;? again, James Cuninghame, Physician to the East India Factory 
at Chusan in China, on 12 February 1703 thus describes a consignment: 


In the foresaid Box there's for yourself a Chinese Common Prayer Book, which I procur'd 
from the Bonzes at Pü-tó, the Lords Prayer Belief & то Commandements translated into 
Chinese by the Jesuites, a description of Pü-tö in Chinese, & a Draft of the River of Ning-po 
done by a French Father who resides there.!9 


Occasionally the catalogue records the source and means of acquisition. It 
thus notes that many volumes were bought at the Jekyll sale in January 1740;!! 
and the library of Nicholas Joseph Foucault, dispersed early in the century, is 
known to have yielded at least eight manuscripts. Nevertheless, in most cases 
we have no information of any kind. Another cause of'confusion is the appear- 
ance of several numbers on the fly-leaves of the manuscripts, indicating repeated 
alterations in location. It seems clear from a remark by Wanley that frequent 
readjustments had to be made in the Bloomsbury house as new ‘collections of 
‘natural curiosities’ arrived.™ : 

Sloane's manuscripts fall into a number of well-defined groups. A most valu- 
able section consists of original letters, illustrating the range of his acquaintance 
and interests. Many, but by no means all, he received as Secretary of the Royal 
Society. In addition, physicians submit difficult cases for advice; Thoresby, the 
Yorkshire antiquary, writes about his own collections and recent discoveries; 
Dr. William Sherard, the botanist, describes plants in the gardens at Badminton; 
Jezreel Jones, Envoy to Morocco and sometime Clerk to the Royal Society, 
sends a vivid account of the flägellations practised by the devout during Holy 
Week at Cadiz; Charlett and Hyde (Bodley’s Librarian) send .news from 
Oxford;13 Edward Lhwyd, Keeper of the Ashmolean, writes about its collections, 
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to which Sloane made a number of additions; Pepys tells him of the new 
prints he had acquired; John Ray, the naturalist, complains of the difficulties of 
arranging his materials for publication owing to age and ill health;™ a letter of 
regret at missing Sloane during a visit to London comes from John Locke; and 
Sir Andrew Fountaine, Master of the Mint and a famous numismatist, dis- 
courses on Saxon coins. Almost all the notable foreign scientists and physicians 
are represented: Frederick Ruysch, inventor of the art of injecting coloured sub- 
stances into the veins, Herman Boerhaave, one of the great medical teachers at 
Leyden, Jean Astruc, Réamur, the biologist, and Maria Sybilla Merian, the 
famous woman entomologist, volumes of whose exquisite water-colour drawings 
of insects were in Sloane's possession (now Add. MSS. 9275, 5276). Among the 
English physicians we find Mead, Arbuthnot, John Friend, the medical his- 
torian, and Sir Samuel Garth; and among surgeons William Cheselden, 
considered the most rapid of pre-anaesthetic operators. 

At least half the collection is strictly medical, and if manuscripts on alchemy 
and astrology, subjects then still intimately connected with the practice of medi- 
cine, are included, the total rises to about two-thirds. Most of this material was 
accumulated in the course of their training and practice by physicians of the 
seventeenth century, including Sir Theodore Turguet.de Mayerne, who at- 
tended James I, Francis Glisson, Regius Professor of Physic at Cambridge, Sir 
Thomas Browne (with mich literary material), and Francis Bernard, whose 
medical library, in great part secured by Sloane, was reputed to be the most 
extensive ever put together in England. These collections throw a flood of light 
on the furniture, largely medieval, of the average medical mind just at the 
moment when the experimental findings of Harvey and Boyle were beginning 
to replace the traditional physiology and chemistry of over 2,000 years. Notes 
from Hippocrates, Avicenna, and Arnold of Villanova rub shoulders with extracts 
from contemporary printed books and notes on the lectures. of such teachers as 
van der Linden and Boerhaave. On the practical side, prescriptions and recipes, · 
including some devised by Henry VIII and his physicians,’ and a collection of 
chemical experiments in the hand of Sir Walter Raleigh," are found alongside of: 
Mayerne’s case-notes on the first two Stuart sovereigns and their consorts!? 
and of Sloane’s own journal of the last illness of Queen Anne.!? 

Among autograph medical works are: Guillaume Rondelet's “De curatione 
morborum’, 1565, tables of surgery by Richard Caldwall, 148 5,21 Harvey's 
anatomical lectures of 1616,22 with the first public statement of his discovery 
of the circulation of the blood (РІ. 112), Nathanael ‘Highmore’s ' Anatomia 
. Restaurata’,?3 and Francis Glisson’s anatomical lectures at the Royal College of 
Physicians. Magical and astrological manuscripts: include Dr. John Dee’s 
accounts of his ‘Actions with Spirits’5 and a volume of astrological observations 
by William Lilly,° both autograph. The numerous medieval medical manuscripts 
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consist partly of collections made by practising physicians, for example, William 
Worcester, esquire to Sir John Fastolf,” and partly of standard texts by such 
authors as Bernard de Gordonio, John of Gaddesden, William de Saliceto, and, 
above all, John of Arderne, a dozen copies or translations of whose famous 
‘Fistula in Ano’ are included. By reason of their fine illumination mention must 
be made of a French translation of Roger of Parma's surgical treatise, with pic- 
tures of operations (Pl. П a), and ‘Le Régime du Corps’, by Aldobrandino of 
Siena, both of the thirteenth century. 

In other sciences, with one exception, the collection is not strong. That excep- 
tion is Sloane's favourite subject, botany, recruited from the collections of such 
authorities as John Ray, Nehemiah Grew, and Marcello Malpighi. Other 
botanical manuscripts—some of which, like the medieval herbals, were made for 
‚ medical purposes—include catalogues of botanical gardens, works on pruning 
and gardening, and accounts of the flora of non-European countries such as the 
volumes on the flora of Persia and Japan included in the collections of the orien- 
talist, Engelbert Kaempfer, whose manuscripts Sloane acquired after his death in 
1716, and whose history of Japan?? he published in English translation in 1727.31 

Sloane's work for the Royal Society is illustrated by numerous papers, the 
most significant of which (apart from the letters already referred to) are the 
minutes of the Council covering the years 1699 to 1712 (MS. 3342); while his 
work for other bodies and the hospitals in which he was more particularly interested 
(especially Christ's, the Foundling, and St. Bartholomew’s) is amply evidenced. 

Although Sloane was never a Fellow of the Society of Antiquarjes, the pre- 
sence of John Conyers's description and drawings of the Roman and other anti- 
quities discovered when the foundations of the new St. Paul's were dug between 
1675 and 16773? indicates at least a limited interest in antiquarian research. His 
taste for voyages of discovery and foreign travel, on the other hand, accounts for 
the presence of nearly 100 volumes. The great "Elizabethans are represented by 
Francis Fletcher's account of Drake's voyage of'circumnavigation and the 
journal of Robert Dudley's West India voyage of 1594. For the seventeenth 
century we have the East Indian journal of John Jourdain (1608—17)33 and the 
autograph manuscripts of the Persian and Indian travels (1654—68) of Richard 
Bell,3* who served as gun-founder to Shah Jehan and Aurangzebe. Sir William 
Penn's voyage of 1654—5,35 in which he captured Jamaica, may owe its inclusion 
to the fact that the island was the scene of Sloane's earliest scientific labours 
(1687—9). This was the golden age of the buccaneers, and their exploits are 
represented by journals of such outstanding captains as Sharpe, Coxon, and 
Ringrose; and, overshadowing all, is the great figure of William Dampier, the 
journal of whose South Sea voyages between 1681 and 1691 is contained in 
MS. 3236, and whose portrait, now in the National Portrait Gallery, was once 
in Sloane's possession. 
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The above paragraphs give but a slight impression of a collection remarkable 
not so much for size or magnificence as for its individual character. Its special 
position amongst the foundation collections is recognized by the title and serial 
numbers of subsequent accessions—the Additional Manuscripts, whose numera- 
tion begins at the point where the Sloane collection ends. It is thus literally true 
to say that the series of Additional Manuscripts, now rapidly approaching 50,000, 


constitutes an ever-renewed tribute to the memory of Sir Hans Sloane. 


1 Humfrey Wanley's Diary, то and 11 Mar. - 


1724. (Lansd. MS. 772, ff. 26, 26); the rival 
was Edward Harley | 

2 See W. W.D. Thom n, “Some Aspects of 
the Life and Times of Sir Hans Sloane’, m Ulster 
Medical Fourn., Jan. 1938, p. 9. 

3 Diary, 16 Dec. 1686. 

* Printed by E. Edwards, Lives of the Founders 


14 His death-bed letter is MS. 4039, f. 412. 

15 As an example of his laconic messages to 
Sloane the following (MS. 4059, f. 28) may be 
quoted: “Deare S", If you can recommend this 
miserable Slut to be flux’d you'll doe an action of 
Charity. I am, S, yo" most obedient Sernt. 
S. Garth." 

16 In MS. 1047. 


of the British Museum, p. 303. 17 MS. 359. 18 MS. 1679. 
5 Vol. ii, pp. 251—5; nos. 8736-8999. 1? MS. 4034, ff. 46-50. 
6 That is the highest number mentioned (see 2° MS. 2615. 21 MS. 759. 
Add. MS. 6261, Е 66-71). 22 MS. 230 A. з MSS. oe 547. 
7 MS. 4038, f. 101. 24 MSS. 3306-15. 25 М8. 3188. 
8 MS. 4039, f. 32>. 26 MS. 3856. 7 MS. 4. 
9 MS. 4038, f. 158. ?5 MS. 1977. 2 MS. 2435. 
10 MS. 4039, f. 85. зо М5, зобо. 


, 3" See MS. 4026, ff. 76-130. 


1 See MS. 3972 B, Ё. 361-3. MSS. 3821-28, 
` a MS. 958, ff. 105-9», 


for example, were bought at that sale. 


12 MS. 4039, f. 80 (2 Feb. 1703). 33 MS. 858. 
13 Hyde sometimes acted for Sloane at sales 34 MS. 811. 
(see, for example, MS. 4038, f. 97). ‘38 MS. 3926. 


, SIR HANS SLOANE'S COLLECTIONS IN THE 
| PRINT КООМ. 


LOANE' interest in art seems to have been casual and incidental, and the 
S objects from his collection which have been allocated to the Print Room 

represent, І suppose, an insignificant part of his accumulations, He was not 
a collector of paintings, drawings, and sculptüre in the tradition of the Earl of 
Arundel, Charles I, or'the Duke of Buckingham in the earlier part of the seven- 
teenth century, or in that of the painters who succeeded these princely collectors, ' 
Sir Peter Lely, Jonathan Richardson the Elder, and Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Indeed, Sloane’s name is not to be found among those of collectors of drawings 
in England i in the introduction to John Barnard’s Sale Catalogue of 1787 or in 
Henry Reveley’s Notices illustrative of the Drawings and Sketches, published in 
1820, though written some years earlier. Nevertheless he did own some artistic 
treasures of the highest importance, chief among which was the famous album 
of drawings by Albrecht Dürer, the possession. of which has made the British 
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Museum the third greatest repository of that artist's work. As an example of the 
contents of this album the well-known drawing of Apollo and Diana (Sloane 5218— 
183), a finished design which Dürer apparently intended to engrave or cut in 
wood is reproduced (Plate I). The drawings have long since been removed and 
mounted, but the album is still preserved in the Department, though reduced by 
constant handling to a somewhat dilapidated condition. It is one of a series of 
black leather volumes of various sizes, shapes, and content, of which Sloane 
possessed seven (four of these are the Dürer manuscripts in the Department of 
Manuscripts, Add. 5228-31). They have monograms, or titles in Dutch, and the 
date 1637 stamped in gold on their covers, and besides the Dürer album lettered 


Ja, Teeckening 1637’ there are two others in the Department which belonged 


to Sloane. One, lettered ‘Bolten van Swol Teekeninge 1637’, contains no less 
than 424 drawings attributed to this obscure seventeenth-century Dutch silver- 
smith and engraver. They will be found described and partly illustrated in vol. v of 
the Catalogue of Drawings by Dutch and Flemish Artists, in the Department, pp. 96— 
136. References will also be found in the same catalogue to the third album, 
lettered “Vischen Vogelen Dieren Vruchten 1637’, in so far as its miscellaneous 
contents seemed to be Dutch or Flemish of the sixteenth century. The last- 
named album is one which we should have expected to find in Sloane's collection, 
a collection which was primarily brought together to illustrate natural history. 
Possibly the drawings by Bolten van Swol also interested Sloane in his capacity 
as a physician. Many of them are drawings of peculiar monstrosities, the product 
of an abnormal imagination contained, one might guess, in a dwarfish frame. 

The ultimate provenance of these black leather albums, of which others have 
since entered the Department,! remains uncertain. The Dürer album on which 
interest has been predominantly focused is generally assumed to have belonged 
to Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, and to contain drawings which he had 
acquired from the Pirckheimer-Imhof collection in Nuremberg when he passed 
through that city on his embassy to Vienna in 1636.7 But, as Mr. Hind and Sir 
Sidney Colvin have pointed out, there are objections to such an assumption. A 
note by James Emson, Sloane's Librarian, pasted on the fly-leaf of Sloane 5219, 
states that this volume as well as the Dürer and Bolten van Swol albums had been 
purchased in Holland. This has been supposed to make a provenance from the 
Arundel collection impossible, in spite of the fact that a large part of the Arundel 
material was, it is known, in Holland after the Earl's death and was partly dis- 
posed of there. The question resolves itself into whether Arundel could have 
bought the Dürer drawings in Nuremberg in 1636 and got them mounted and 
bound in Holland in 1637, as he was back in England in the last days of 1636. 
It is not impossible that he should have seen the Dürer drawings in Nuremberg 
and employed an agent to complete the purchase and arrange for their being 
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mounted and bound in Holland. On the other hand Arundel, in a letter of 
17/27 May 1636, confides to his agent Petty his great disappointment at the 
lack of material in Nuremberg: ‘I am come in Portte, as it were, and found a 
most myserable Countrye and nothinge by y? way to be bought of any moment, 
heere in this towne being not one scrach of Alb: Düers paintinge in oyle to be 
sold, though it were his Countrye . . .' (B. M. Add. 15970, f. 26). 

The series of drawings next in importance to the Dürers which Sloane 
possessed were the designs for jewellery by Holbein. These, some 180 in num- 


. ber, are for the most part small scraps which must have been cut out of a sketch- 


book, but as designs for goldsmith's work for Henry VIII and his court they 


' are not only of the greatest historical interest but many of them are of real 
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intrinsic beauty. There is по evidence as to why or where Sloane acguired these. 
They were mounted in an album which bore the number Add. 53084, This 
remained in the Department of Manuscripts until 1860, when it was trans- 
ferred to the Print Room and the drawings were taken out and mounted. Neither 
the album itself nor any record of its appearance were preserved. 

Apart from the three black leather albums and the Holbeins Sloane ТРЕ. 
a collection of nearly 1,100 miscellaneous drawings arranged in seven albums 
with the numbers given them in the Department of Manuscripts, Add. 5214, 
5223, 5224, 5226, 5227, 5236, and 5237. Though the ‘additional’ numeration 
was not consecutive they were at one time numbered vols. 1 to 7. These seven 
albums were broken up after their transfer to the Department of Prints and 
Drawings, probably about 1845, and the bindings have not been preserved. 
Their contents, which were distributed, were extremely varied and not, on the 
whole, of high quality. In the manuscript inventory of the dráwings as arranged 
in the albums which was made in 1845, no less than 119 are marked 'Laid 
aside’, which implied that the compiler of that list regarded them as too inferior 
to place with the regular series of drawings. Many more might have been so 
characterized. The volumes nevertheless did contain some things of interest and 
importance. These included nine large finished drawings of Tangier by Wences- 
laus Hollar and forty-one drawings of shipping by the Van de Veldes (Add. 
5214). There were also scattered up and down the volumes quite a number of 
good landscape drawings by Dutch artists of the seventeenth century —Asselyn, 


' Ruysdael, Roelandt Roghman, and Breemberg, for example, and a landscape 


drawing by Van Dyck and two drawings of animals by Rubens (Add. 5214). 
The Italian drawings аге singularly disappointing. The only sheets of any interest 
area small Madonna and Child ascribed to Giovanni Bellini (Add. 4227), an Andrea 
del Sarto (Add. 5226), a Pordenone (Add: 5214), and a Parmigianino (Add. 
5226), as well as a fine fifteenth-century Venetian portrait-drawing from the 
Dürer album. The latter also contained a number of interesting German draw- 
ings of the sixteenth century in addition to the TESTS proper. There were also ` 
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a few early northern drawings of interest in the seven volumes, including an early 
fifteenth-century one of the Entombment, now attributed to the Austrian School 
(Add. 5236—111)5. There were few French drawings of any note, except some 
Callots and a single Poussin. 

The story of the exchanges of Sloane material between the departments of 
Manuscripts and Prints and Drawings i is a confused and complicated one and it 
cannot be said that the division as it exists today is either a logical or a practically 
satisfactory one. The Department of Prints and Drawings contains a number, 
but by no means all, of Sloane's albums of drawings of plants and natural history 
subjects. These include two large albums of drawings of plants by Jacobus van 
Huysum (Add. 5284, 5285); an album with leaves of purple paper, on which are 
mounted drawings of quadrupeds (Add. 4261), which contained a drawing of an 
elk by Dürer, now mounted (Add. 5261—101); a series of 32 drawings by Frans 
Jansz Post illustrating John Maurice of Nassau's expedition to Brazil in 1637— 
44 (Add. 5221); an album containing, as its principal contents, a series of copies 
from John White's drawings made in North Carolina (Add. 4270), of which the 
originals were subsequently acquired for the Museum. Among the miscellaneous 
contents of this album is the fascinating drawing illustrated on Plate IT, which 
represents Eskimos shooting with their bows and arrows at an English ship's 
boat. It ne doubt illustrates some incident in one of Frobisher's voyages in search 
of the North West Passage, 1576—8, and is a document of unique interest. 

The albums of drawings, of which I have hitherto spoken, did not complete 
the tale of Sloane's artistic possessions. A list written in his own hand describes, 
and in part prices, no less than 471 “Pictures and Drawings' (as the list is headed) 
as well as other objects of the most miscellaneous character, like No. 33, 'A 
piece of Florence stone with ruines and lapis lazuli’, No. 47, "The Queen of 
France cutt in paper', No. 289 ' Bustos emboss'd in a certain paste by Abraham 
Symonds on darkened glass or black marble’ and No. 282 “The busto of Henry 
the eight in brasse From Mr. Warner’. Presumably the pictures and drawings 
were framed and hung up in Sloane's house in Bloomsbury, where the inventory 
in question must have been made. Not by any means all the objects listed can be 
identified as existing in the Department of Prints and Drawings or in the other 
departments of the museum to which they should'have been distributed. For 
example, No. 278 'Sir Thomas Moore in Crayons June 1535” and No. 279, 
"Fisher the Bp. of Rochester by the same”, are not in the British Museum or 
apparently i in existence.” Another drawing, No. 1 in the Sloane list, though it 
does survive is no longer here. It is described as “A drawing of Albert Durer 
with a pen, angels playing on sevll. musicall instruments 1521. PL.’ This can be 
certainly identified as a drawing now in a private collection in New York 
(W inkler No, 836) dated 1421, which bears Sir Peter Lely's mark, P.L. After 
it left Sloane's possession—whether it was given away by him or purloined can- 
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not be ascertained—it belonged to Sir Thomas Lawrence. It must have repre- 

sented a separate acguisition on Sloane's part; it cannot have been a drawing 
which he had removed from the 1637 album or it could hardly have previously 
belonged to Lely. The list includes a number of oil paintings, almost exclusively 
portraits, some of which but by no means all can be identified; a few miniatures 
‘among them, some by N. Hilliard, which were transferred in 1933 to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, and some portrait drawings by William Faithorne, David 
Loggan, and other artists of the period which remain in the Department. A 
publication of the list with the identification of the objects described might be of 


interest but would require more research than is possible on the present occasion. 


The most complete list of them is given by 
A. M. Hind in his Catalogue of Drawings by 
Dutch and Flemish Artists, iv (1931), preface. 
"They were first discussed by Sir Sidney Colvin in 
an article on an album of the series containing 
drawings by Lucas van Leyden in the Presssicher 
Jahrbuch, xiv (1893), 171-6. 

2 The evidence for the sale of the books (but 
only of the books) from the Imhof collection to 
Lord Arundel is to be found in a correspondence 
between Gronow and George Pichler in 1638 
(quoted by J. Heller, 4/brecht Dürer (Bamberg, 
1827), pp. 71 Ё). As is well known, John Evelyn 
persuaded Henry Howard sixth Duke of Norfolk 
to present the library formed by his grandfather 
to the Royal Society (with the exception of most 
of the heraldic-manuscripts, from which body all 
the manuscripts were purchased by the British 
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heimer-Imhof books can be recognizedamong them. 


3 Printed by Mary Hervey, Thomas Earl of 
Arundel (Cambridge 1921), p. 366. i 

+ Waagen, Treasures of Art in Great Britain, i 
(1854), 203-4, saw them in the Department of 
MSS. and describes them in some detail. 

5 Published by K. T. Parker, O/d ‘Master > 
Drawings, i (1926), 24. | 

6 Neither of the two well-known portraits of 
Sir Thomas More at Windsor is dated; that of 
John Fisher has a puzzling Italian inscription and 
the date 1535; the replica of this in the British 
Museum has no date or inscription. The latter is 
not in any case a Sloane drawing but has a proven- 
ance from Jonathan Richardson the Elder and the = 
Rev. C. M. Cracherode. The two drawings 
described in the Sloane inventory may have been 


“inferior copies, but the record of the date on the 


Museum in1830). Atleasttwenty-fourofthePirck- one inspires confidence. 


NOTABLE ACQUISITIONS OF EGYPTIAN 
| ANTIGUITIES IN THE YEARS 1753-1853 


Jess by present standards Sloane's collection of Egyptian antiguities can 
only be described as modest in size and archaeologically insignificant. The 
catalogue shows that it was composed of about 1 со pieces, the majority being 
small bronze, terracotta, and stone figures of deities; зсагаЬѕ and shabtis, so 
much favoured by subsequent collectors, numbered fewer than twenty. To be fair, 
however, it must be recognized that great difficulties confronted the would-be 
collector in the eighteenth century: conditions for the traveller, particularly in 
Upper Egypt, were extremely precarious and even if he escaped death by vio- 
lence he still had to contend with epidemics of the plague, cholera, and many 
other diseases which were always liable to break out. Nevertheless, many Euro- 
pean explorers did face the dangers and return safely to write their experiences, 
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but, although they almost invariably describe the standing monuments, they 
seem to have paid little attention to the acguisition of small objects. Sloane's 
collection may well have been in its time the only one of any size in this country. 
It certainly appears to have remained almost unaugmented in the Museum for 
nearly half a century, the only notable Egyptian acquisitions during that period 
having been a collection of about thirty pieces, including two mummies and a 
coffin, bequeathed by Colonel William Lethieullier and his brother Pitt 
Lethieullier. 

At the turn of the century Egyptological studies received a remarkable 
stimulus as a result of Bonaparte's campaign in the Nile Valley: Not only did the 
savants who accompanied him record and publish standing monuments, but 
they also collected sculptures and inscriptions, the most famous of their dis- 
coveries undoubtedly being the Rosetta Stone. When, in 1801, the French 
capitulated, the whole of this collection, numbering about twenty pieces, was 
surrendered to the British army and shortly afterwards came to the Museum as 
a gift from His Majesty, King George III. As far as is known they were the first 
Egyptian sculptures of considerable size to reach this country. Apart from the 
Rosetta Stone they included a large stone sarcophagus (No. 10) made for 
Nectanebo II, the last native king of Egypt (which was not, however, occupied 
by him, and may conceivably have been used for Alexander the Great), the two 
small obelisks which stand at the entrance to the Sculpture Gallery and a lime- 
stone ram's head from one of the monumental sphinxes in the temple of Karnak. 
The Shabaka Stone (No. 498), presented by Earl Spencer in 1805, probably left 
Egypt in one ofthe warships which took part in the campaign against the French, 
but there is no evidence that it had ever been in French hands. 

Within a few years the Museum received its greatest single accession of 
Egyptian sculpture through the agency of the British Consul-General in Egypt, 
Henry Salt. Most of the monumental pieces shown in the Egyptian Sculpture 
Gallery at the present time formed part of this one accession. The colossal granite 
head of Tuthmosis III, which dominates the Gallery, the massive granite head 
. and shoulders of Rameses II (presented jointly by Henry Salt and J. L. Burck- 
hardt), the black granite seated figures of Amenophis III, the white limestone 
head and shoulders of a colossus (3) and the two breccia heads of the same king, 
all belonged to this collection. Apart from sculpture it included ten tomb- 
paintings of great importance and forty papyri, in addition to a large number of 
other objects. Salt amassed this remarkable collection entirely on his own initia- 
tive and at a very considerable personal cost, apparently with some expectation 
that it would be bought by the Trustees of the Museum at its market value, which 
he supposed. to be about £5,000. The famous alabaster sarcophagus of Sethos I, 
found, like many of the above-mentioned sculptures, by G. Belzoni when work- 
ing for Salt, was added to the objects in the collection for a further £3,000. After 
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some protracted negotiations the Trustees in 1821 decided not to purchase the 
' sarcophagus, which was acquired by Sir John Soane, but offered to pay £2,000 
for the other antiguities, and Salt generously accepted this offer, although it was 
probably not enough to cover his expenses. 

The years 1830-53 marked a big advance, particularly in the acquisition of | 
hieratic papyri. The famous groups which bear the names of their former owners, 
‘Anastasi, Sallier, Barker, Burton, Sams, and Salt (second collection) and the 
Butler papyrus, containing part of the Story of the Eloquent Peasant, were all 
purchased in the first decade of that period. The beautifully illuminated Book of 
the Dead of Hunefer (No. 9901) was bought from A. B. Clot Bey in 1852. 
Together with a small number already in the Museum they constituted the 
: nucleus of what was to become the largest and most representative collection of 
Egyptian papyri in the world. Sculptural accessions were not numerous, but they 
included the two famous granite lions from the temple of Amenophis III at 
Soleb in Nubia, which were presented by Lord Prudhoe in 1835, and the king- 
list from the temple of Rameses II at Abydos. A finely carved stone sarcophagus 
found by Colonel Howard Vyse in the Pyramid of Mycerinus was unfortunately 
lost at sea in 1838 while on its way to the Museum. Many gifts by Sir John 
Gardner Wilkinson, mostly from his own excavations at Thebes, substantially ' 
enriched the Museum's collection of small objects, `` I.E. 5. Epwarps 


DEPARTMENT OF BRITISH AND MEDIEVAL 
ANTIQUITIES 


NERHAPS the most notable characteristics of the Sloane material in the 
Роч аге, on the one hand, its variety and, on the other, the difficulty, 
inherentinallcollectionsacquired by the Museum prior to the modern precise 
system of registration, difficulty of identification. The old descriptions are art- 
less and simple, and were probably sufficient for their age, but are inadequate 
for modern curators of the vast accumulations in the public museums of today. ; 
There is relatively little that can be given a date before medieval times. A 
certain amount of prehistoric material exists and one or two Romano-British 
antiguities, but nothing that merits special mention in a short survey, except 
a palaeolith found before 1700 in London near Gray's Inn Lane, the first 
recorded discovery of a stone implement; it was to be another hundred years 
before the antiquities of Britain were to come into their own. Two glass vessels 
said to have been found in the Catacombs and attributed to the third or fourth 
century A.D. should be mentioned in passing.! | 
' For the outstanding specimens we must therefore look to the medieval and 
later periods. Foremost among these is the great astrolabe generally known as the 
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‘Sloane Astrolabe (Pl. V), impressive in size, measuring 18-25 inches in diameter 
and weighing 30 pounds.? On the front we may note the fine workmanship of 
the openwork plate known as the теге, with quatrefoils and pointers resembling 
tongues issuing from animal heads, and on the back the beautiful engraved 
foliate-scroll designs; it is usually given a date in the second half of the thirteenth 
cen 

Other medieval antiquities include the twelfth-century ivory seal-die of the 
Benedictine Mitred Abbey of St. Albans,? and two gold rings with the figures of 
saints, of the type known as iconographic, one with the tau-cross of St. Anthony, 
both English of the fifteenth century. 

The majority of the more conspicuous objects belong to the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The collection contains fine specimens of cups in precious 
stones, among which may be mentioned an elegant crystal cup and cover with 
the Medici arms and the initial C, which probably belonged to the Grand Duke 
Cosimo I (1569—74), with a finely worked contemporary leather case. A number 
of others in various stones have metal mounts; we may single out for special 
mention a crystal tazza with silver gilt mounts, and a medallion of Queen 
Elizabeth I in the bowl. There is also a glass tankard with crystal cover and silver 
gilt mounts, German, of the late sixteenth century. Twelve pieces of Italian 
maiolica are included, four made at Urbino at the end of the sixteenth century, 
and the remainder from various eighteenth-century factories; none is of the first 
importance. 

Smaller objects include a wax self-portrait of Abraham Simon (? 1622—92), 
brother of Thomas Simon (? 1623-65), Engraver to the Mint, and a number of 
engraved gems. Of the latter three onyx and two shell-cameos are of good, 
though not. outstanding, quality, but the majority are insignificant in size and. 
mediocre in workmanship. Three rings remain to be noted, two gold enamelled 
with a shield and the legend MEMENTO MORI, seventeenth century, and a silver 


ring with magical inscriptions of the same date.® А. B. Tonnocuy 
І Catalogue of Early Christian Antiquities, nos. nos. 721, 748. 

656, 657. 5 Catalogue of Mn Gems, Post-Classical, 
2 R, Т. Gunther, Astrolabes of the World, nos. 26, 27, 435, 436, 441. 

(Oxford, 1932), ii. 463. s Catalogue of Finger-Rings, Post-Classical, 

‚3 Catalogue of British Seal-Dies, no. 852. nos. 816, 817, 894. 


+ Catalogue of Finger-Rings, Post-Classical, 


ORIENTAL ANTIOUITIES FROM THE SLOANE 
COLLECTION IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


IR HANS SLOANE was what our grandparents would have called a “born 
S collector’! Evelyn mentions his collection of curiosities as early as 1691, 

when he must have been thirty-one. He was still collecting at the time of 
his death in 1743, when he was over ninety. 

The oriental objects, which came to the British Museum from his collection, 
are trivial in themselves, but they are of absorbing interest because of the docu- 
mentation attached to them. For they illustrate the kind of oriental material 
available in England in the early years of the eighteenth century and they throw 
an amusing light on the history of collecting i in that period and on the personality 
of Sloane himself. 

Sir Hans Sloane's taste in natural history specimens has been commemorated 
by Pope and drew irreverent comment from Horace Walpole. To his taste in 
other directions, we find Young referring contemptuously i in his Satires, in the - 
words: "Sloane, the foremost toyman of his time.’ The descriptions of some of the 
oriental items in the manuscript catalogue of his miscellanies make entertaining 
reading today. One wonders whether item No. 13 'A hatt of thé Patriarch of 
China made of canes split on the outside and lin'd with plantain leaves', or 
No. 272, ‘A case made of bambo lacquer'd in Japan wherein are five Chinese ' 
instruments of faether ear-pickers &c. for tickling the ears' excited the derision 
or interest of Horace Walpole. He was himself an indefatigable collector of 
curiosities and he could ill afford to throw stones!. Unfortunately, the Sloane 
manuscript does not tell us the dates at which Sloane made his purchases, 
although it does occasionally reveal the small sums of money which he paid: 
for them, and the names of the merchants and travellers from whom he bought 
them. But the watermarks on the paper and particulars known of a few of the 
acquisitions make it probable that items numbered up to 910 were acquired 
before about 1718, while the Kaempfer collection is listed under Nos. 1063— 
82, and 1139—94, giving a date of before 1723 for the items listed between 
these numbers. In that year Sloane paid 450 crowns for those ‘curiosities’. 

More unfortunately still, the register of his collection does not show which 
items actually reached the Museum, and the only means of identifying these 
pieces, apart from the very inadequate descriptions in his Catalogue, is from the 
small paper labels with ink numbers corresponding to those in the Catalogue, 
which Sloane attached to them. The greater part of these have been rubbed off. 

"No record of the objects which were incorporated in the Museum collection 
seems to have been preserved. Their identification evidently exercised the judge- 
ment of Sir Wollaston Franks; for there is a note on the Ay-leaf of the 
register, almost certainly in his handwriting, which reads: “the objects marked 
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A. W. F. with a date [the years in the margin are 1853, 1854, and 1855] have 
been identified and the Sloane numbers painted on them.' But there is reason to 
believe that when the original Sloane labels were а Sir Wollaston was 
sometimes mistaken in his attributions. 

Among the Chinese and Japanese objects in the register are a number of 
pieces of pottery and porcelain, which can be identified without any doubt. These 
include a pair of Chinese unglazed biscuit figures (nos. 1054 and 1055) described 
as “А Chinese earthen ware figure of a woman sitting with a scroll in her hand, 
white and not glazed. From Mr. van Mildert' and “The same with a pott in her 
hand. Id'. The figures are in fact Buddhist Arhats or Lohan, and the second one 
(РІ. VI, fig. 4), a representation of Bodhidharma. Underneath both pieces is the 
stamp of thé potter Chiang Міпр-Као,! who must have lived in the K'ang Hsi 
period (1662—1722). 

Another charming little piece of K'ang Hsi Ыш (РІ. УТ, Fig. 5) No. 922 
in the Register, retaining its original label, 18 described laconically as “a Cock in 
China'; but it actually represents a phoenix oti a rock surrounded with peonies 
in high relief, covered with green, yellow, arid aubergine glazes. A wine ewer 
in the form оЁ а peach, with a turguoise glaze (Sloane 149), a pair of Kuan type 
crackled dishes (Nos. 1492 and 1493) with spur marks on the base, and prob- 
ably a celadon vase (? No. 422), described as ‘A sort of China ware, which admits 
of no poyson but it immediately breaks”, are other Chinese ceramics in the 
Museum originally from this collection. Among the Japanese pieces are a pair 
of. small Arita incense vases on feet (Nos. 1056 and 1057) (РІ. VI, Fig. 6). The 
lid of one of them has been lost. They are decorated with wisteria blossoms 
in black and gold and are described in the register as “ink роне”. There are also 
three pottery Japanese tea bowls, covered with a greenish-brown glaze, splashed 
with white slip on the outside, which are probably Yatshushiro ware. They are 
called in the register “Chinese basons'. But No. 1704, “A very large Japan earthen 
bason with yellow and blew marke and figures—very ancient”, alas! remains 
unidentified. 

The Sloane collection was very rich in Chinese soapstone carvings and some 
fourteen specimens in the Museum's collections almost certainly come from this 
source, although only four still possess Sloane labels, one of which is inde- 
cipherable. It is therefore difficult to place with certainty No. 184 in the Cata- 
logue, 'a cup of gray soft stone or past with trees cutt on the pedastall from China, 
a little broken on the edge bought of Mr. Penfold. 2/6'. But No. 1174 “a Chinese 
man sitting in an elbow chair twirling up his long black beard commonly thought 
to be done in rice past or a sort of alabaster” is illustrated, although it has lost its 
original label (Pl. VI, Fig. 2). This is from the Kaempfer collection. 

The Department would find it difficult to produce No. 1156, “A Japan idol 
of sloth sitting. From Dr. Kaempfer' or No. 7, “A sword from China worn there 
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by Father Fontaney who gave it to me’. This man was a Jesuit priest, who 
returned from China in 1720. But a Persian-or Indian dagger handle No. 201 
described as ‘jasper, with yellow and blackish brown undulated veins from the 
East Indies’ and No. 1267 ‘a Turkish knife, with ari inlaid handle, from Dr. 
Cowell’ (a true description at last!) could be produced by the Department. 
` The Department also has‘on exhibition. a Chinese carved ivory head (No. 
1120) (PI. VI, Fig. 3), a group of two Chinese carved ivory figures (? No. 1004) 
and four carved rhinoceros horn cups,? three Chinese and one Indian, from the 
same collection, but only two of these (No. 143 and No..1713) possess their 
original labels. Also on exhibition are a group of six poorly carved male Chinese 
. deities in wood and a stag, two of which have their original Sloane labels. One 
of these, No. 1182 (Pl. VI, Fig. 1) is rather inadequately described as 'an old 
woman with a fann in her left hand tickling her ears cutt in wood’. It would be 
difficult to believe that these pieces were made before 1716, when Kaempfer died, 


if tt were not for their pedigree. . SOAME JENYNS , 


1 R. L. Hobson, Handbook, р: 173. ` August 1939, pl. ii, C and: D, opposite p. 69. 
2 Two of these are reproduced by Wolfgang The gilded cup is probably Мо. 1142 and was 
Born in an article “More Eastern objects formerly acquired by Dr. ‚ Kaempfer i in Tess, 
in the Hapsburg collections' e Magazine, 


SLOANE AND THE KAEMPFER COLLECTION 


Ê is probable that when Sir Hans Sloane received the papers and collections 
of the late Dr. Engelbert Kaempfer in 1723—5, the Chinese colõur-prints 
which they included did not seem to him among the most important part. 
Yet to the Department of Oriental Antiguities, where they are now preserved, 
and to students of Chinese, and also Japanese, woodcuts, they appear of unigue 
‘importance, because of their rarity and beautiful condition; and because of the 
early date which can be presumed for them. 

Dr. Kaempfer was a young man in his early thirties when he was attached as a 
doctor to a Swedish embassy to the Persian court. After his business there was 
concluded, in spite of a severe attack of fever, he was set on further travels and 
signed on with the Dutch East India Co., to make the voyage to the Far East. 
He sailed, via Malabar, Ceylon, and Sumatra, to Batavia, botanizing on the way. 
From there he joined the annual voyage to Japan. After touching at Siam, he 
reached Japan on 20 November 1690. He was to spend just two years there, 
twice making the annual journey to the Shogun’s court at Edo. But most of his 
time he spent with his Dutch colleagues on the island of Deshima at ‘Nagasaki 
to which they were confined by the strict orders of the régime. 

It was the Genroku period in Japan (1688—1704) when the Tokugawa 

, régime, under the Shogun Tsunayoshi, was still flourishing and taste was.at its 
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most luxurious. Moreover, interest in Chinese art and culture was encouraged 
by the authorities for its Confucian colour, and was exploited by Chinese mer- 
chants. However, since 1688, the Chinese traders too were compelled to visit 
only Nagasaki and were there also confined to a secluded factory on the mainland, 
although it enjoyed the advantage of a beautiful garden. : 

Dr. Kaempfer was thus able to acquire specimens of Chinese books and prints 
as well as Japanese, and it is not surprising that among them are examples of the 
elaborate colour-prints in an art invented in China in the seventeenth century, 
in which the Japanese took the greatest interest; for it was to lead with them in 
due course to a far wider use of the process during the eighteenth century. 

The botanist’s eye would have naturally been caught by the beautiful render- 
ing of blossom in these woodcuts, which were among the rich collections he 
brought back to Lemgow. | 

He had looked forward to preparing all this material for a History of Japan, 
and he set about this task. But marriage and fame as a doctor left him little leisure 
and when he died at the age of sixty-five, in November 1716, the work was still 
not ready for the press. . 

Sir Hans Sloane soon heard of the death of this well-known botanist and 
traveller, and he commissioned George I's Hanoverian doctor, Steigerthal, at 
the next opportunity to discover what was to become of his library and collec- 
tions. Very soon a sale of the whole to Sloane was arranged with his widow and 
nephew, and in 1723-5 all this material was transferred to Sir Hans's home in 
London. No doubt he had promised to have the History of Japan published, and 
he kept his word handsomely, having it translated into English at his own expense 
by his librarian, Dr. Scheuchzer. It appeared in 1727. under the aegis of the 
Royal Society, and with the imprimatur of Sloane as President. 

Among Kaempfer's papers were preserved until 1905 a series of Chinese 
woodcuts, mounted in an album in the Department of Manuscripts, numbered 
Additional 5052, and lettered on the spine ‘Japanese and Chinese pictures: e mss. 
E. Kempfer”. Inside is inserted a notice, which that department believes to be in 
the hand of James Emson, who was employed in Sloane’s library shortly before 
his death in 1753: “Drawings of Japanese Temples: done by the Japanese 
themselves, all brought from there by Dr. Engelbert Kaempfer—Baskets of 
several fruits and flowers from China.’ 

The first part of these contents are referred to in the Introduction to Kaemp- 
fer's History of Japan (ed. Maclehose, 1906, i, p. Іхххіх),! as “Views of the 
elaborate Temples, Castles and other Buildings of the Japanese, to the number 
of fifty, done by the Natives in watercolours', and since this album appears to 
have been bound in England between 1720 and 1730, there is a strong presump- 
tion that the whole of the contents were in fact from Kaempfer's collection. 
Apart from the woodcuts, these consist of appliqués, models of flowers, and 
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figures in silk brocade and embroidery, some Chinese and some Japanese. This - 
is just the kind of thing which Kaempfer might have purchased at Nagasaki in 
1691—2. 

The | woodcuts were taken out of this album and transferred to the Oriental 
Prints and Drawings in 1906, and were duly included in the Catalogue of 
Japanese and Chinese woodcuts in that Department, by Laurence Binyon, in 
1916 (pp. 581—6, nos. 21—49). 

A good deal more is now known about the history of Chinese woodcuts than 
then, and it is possible to add something to the factual description there given. 
We now know that the first books illustrated with woodcuts from multiple blocks 
were produced in China in 1606. The principal centres of this late Ming art 
were in Anhui, and at Nanking, Hangchow, and Soochow in the , Yangtze 
coastal area. It was essentially a late Ming art developed only in guite small 
circles of scholar-officials; and it reached its height in the publications of the 
Ten Bamboo Studio (Shih-chu-chai: Shu Hua P’u)* between the years 1619 and 
1633. Although the fall of the Ming-dynasty in 1644 spelt the decline of this 
art, it seems to have continued in the centres of Nanking and Soochow for some 
years after that date. It is probable that the Kaempfer prints were all produced. 
at Soochow for, although they fall into five groups according to their subjects, 
.they are all linked together both by technical similarity and also by the fact that 
all the prints which include any printed characters are signed by one of two 
artists of the Ting? family, Ting-Liang-hsien, and Ting Ying-tsung, while on 
four it is stated that he was an artist of Soochow. These also state that they were 
both coniposed and executed by the same man, and this seems to imply that they 
are his original drawings. We do not know the name of the woodcutter or of the 
printer, but no place had a higher reputation for printing in China at this time.5 
As to date the only indication we have is that they must be earlier than 1691: 
but the blocks seem to be a little worn, and they may therefore be attributed to 
the early part of the K'ang-hsi period, which commenced in 1662. The rose 
which is the most striking colour in these prints is the same shade which gives 
its name to the famille rose porcelain, but it is of course not an enamel pigment 

‘and not of the same composition. Still, such prints as these were undoubtedly 
used by the porcelain decorators as their models, and a slightly earlier date is 
therefore to be expected for them.® 

In conclusion it must be added that these are not the only Chinese woodcuts 
in the Sloane collection. A further series, now also'in the Oriental Antiquities 
Department, were mounted in albums numbered Sloane Add. 4292—3, which 
are recorded as comprising material collected by James Cunningham, who can 
be identified as having lived from 1700 to 1702 at Amoy in south China. These 
prints are rendered in a low key, blue, aubergine, yellow, and dull green, and 
depict landscape scenes as well as trees and birds. They also can be connected 
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with Soochow, but seem to be of earlier date and may well be before the end of 


the Ming Dynasty in 1644. 

1 Also in a MS. list in Sl. 4019, f. 54. 

? For the complicated bibliographical history 
of this book, see Robert Т. Paine, “the Ten Bam- 
boo Studio, its early editions, pictures and artists”, 
in Archives of the Chinese Art Society of America, 
v (1951), 39- 
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+ L.B. Cat., nos. 45—48. 
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China see К. T. Wu: ‘Ming Printing and Printers’ 
in Harvard Journal of Asiatic: Studies, vol. 7 
(1942), p. 202; and “Colour Printing in the Ming 
Dynasty’, in Tien Hsia Monthly, Ang.-Sept. 
1940, р. 30. 

6 This series of prints is extremely rare and the 
book in which they were originally published has 
not been traced. A few other impressions are 
known including five acquired by the Museum 
in 1932. See B.M.Q. vii. 36. 


5 For the development of algaks | in 


Description of the Two Colour Prints Illustrated (Plate VII) 


I. Basket of lotus flowers, tiger lilies and pomegranates. Size: 10$ x 134. 
The verse reads: 
“Lotus flowers and lotus leaves filling a basket 
"The delicate beauty of a few blossoms of the tender lotus. 
By Ting Liang-hsien.’ 
The translation of the second line is to be preferred to that given in the 1916 Catalogue uide 
No. 27. 
2. Bird with yellow breast and blue wings and tail es on guelder rose. Size: 10$ x 14}. 
‘The verse reads: 
“These round clustered forms might be made of d from the mountains of Ch'u. 
Their radiance mirrors the bliss of wedded women. , 


" 


Liang-hsien.’ 
These lines were not translated in the 1916 Catalogue, where the print is described under 
no. 40. 


THE SLOANE COLLECTION: ETHNOGRAPHY 


LOANE'S varied interests embraced the so-called ‘artificial curiosities’ of 
remote and primitive peoples, which we now call ethnographical. While : 
these interests were subsidiary, and the specimens numerically few in 
comparison with those relating to natural history, they were significant in provid- 
ing a basis for subsequent growth and in establishing ethnography’s title to 
inclusion in the British Museum from its first foundation. Had this nucleus not 
existed it is open to doubt whether the Museum would have benefited, as it did, 
from the ethnographical harvest accruing from the voyages of discovery of Capt. 
Cook and others, which occurred within fifteen years of the Museum’s establish- 
ment. The fact remains that Sloane’s collection contained the germ, itself not 
inconsiderable, which was destined to grow into one of the finest collections of 
ethnography in the world today. 
Of the 2,111 items! listed in the 'Miscellanies' section of Sloane's catalogue, 
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about 350 are ethnographical, without counting the numerous objects of the 
higher oriental cultures. They were derived from many sources covering the 
principal regions of the globe with the exception, of course, of Oceania and 
Australia, which were practically unknown at that time. These items were 
almost all entered in Sloane's own clear hand, and the care with which he recorded 
all available particulars.is evidence of his genuine interest in the products of 
primitive cultures. In type they range from weaporís and utensils to personal 
ornaments and clothing. The entries occur scattered singly or in small groups 
throughout the catalogue and apparently made at the time of acguisition. The 
only relatively large homogenous group consists of thirty-six objects described 


` as ‘made by the Indians Esquemos in Hudsons Streights 63° N. lat. & 72 longi- - 


tude, from Mr. Alex". Light, who traded with them, and had for knives and 
brass buttons 4.5 pieces of ivory whose uses learnd by their motions were’. Some 
specimens from Jamaica occur early in the catalogue and may well have been 
collected by Sloane himself during his residence there in 1687—9. But most of 
the items were collected by others, whose names are often recorded. The collec- 
tions of Dr. Kaempfer, acquired at his death in 1716, and of Sloane's friend 
James Petiver, purchased in 1718, both included some 'ethnographica'. Three 
items (a basket and two pipes) were collected by Sir F. Nicholson during his 
Governorship of South Carolina in 1721—5, and several by Capt. Middleton 
from the Iroquois and Hudson Bay between 1720 and 1742. An earlier source 
was William Courten's extensive museum, inherited by Sloane in 1702, which is 
known from John Thoresby's account of his visit to it in 1695 to have included 
‘artificial’ as well as ‘natural curiosities’. Courten was already forming his 
collection by 1663, and it has been plausibly suggested that his grandfather, Sir 
William Courten (1571-1636) had probably laid its foundations as a by- 
product of his extensive colonial enterprises.” It is thus quite possible that some 
of the ethnographical objects in Sloane's museum had been collected before 
the middle of the seventeenth century, while it is.certain that others date back 
at least sixty years before his death in 1753. 


The inventory of the Sloane collection in 177253 shows that by that date the, 


*Miscellanies' contained 1,169 items, and of these 140 are ethnographical. By 
1753 the latter had increased to 351, not counting about 50 miscellaneous items 
such as shoes, tobacco, pipes, bows and arrows, &c., from India, Persia, China, 


Japan, Turkey, and Russia. It is not always clear whether the unlocalized objects. ' 


described as 'Indian' are from India proper or America. The term “American 
Indian’ is not used at all, but “West Indian’ sometimes has a similarly wide 
connotation, and even includes Canada. In these circumstances a precise statis- 
tical analysis of provenance is impossible, but it may be of interest to give the 
nearest ascertainable figures for the main regions. Much the largest group is 
from the North American Indians including the Eskimo. Those provided with 
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localities number 139, including 47 from Carolina, Virginia, and New England, 
and 46 from the Eskimo; to these should be added the majority of the 86 items 
described merely as ‘Indian’, South America and the West Indies account for 
40 items of which 13 are from Tierra del Fuego, and 9 from Jamaica. There are 
only 29 items from Africa, of which 20 are from 'Guinea' and 2 from the Hotten- 
tots.* 'The East Indies have 35 items, of which 6 are ‘Malay’, and ç each from 
Java and Borneo. The remainder are from the Lapps, 10, and Siberia, 2, while 
10 more are indeterminate. 

Ethnographical objects which antedate the period of colonial expansion in the 
late eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries have a special scientific interest, since 
they can generally be presumed to be authentically indigenous and free from 
European influence. Early specimens of perishable materials from the eastern 
states of Ámerica are particularly scarce. We are thus fortunate in having a num- 
ber of baskets, woven stuffs, and wooden objects in the Sloane collection which 
were obtained from this region early. in the eighteenth century. This group of 
specimens was the subject of a careful piece of research by David I. Bushnell in 
1906, who published Sloane's descriptions of forty-nine items verbatim, together 
with a commentary and illustrations of the seventeen existing and identifiable 
specimens.5 One of the most interesting is a drum from Virginia which, though 
described by Sloane as “Indian”, is characteristic of recent Ashanti work in the 
Gold Coast, and was almost certainly introduced or made by a negro slave from 
West Africa (Pl. VIIT). The fact that cedar or pine root and deerskin were used 
points to its having been made in America. The remaining objects of this gtoup 
include a unique basket (probably Cherokee) from South Carolina, two finely 
woven burden straps, one of them embroidered with coloured quill work, from 
the Iroquois (Pl. IXa) a cradle, a pair of snowshoes and a most attractive nest 
of thirty birchbark baskets from Hudson Bay, two steatite pipes from South 
Carolina (Pl. IXb), a small bag ornamented with dyed moose (‘orignac’) hair 
from the Huron (Pl. IXc) and a moose antler comb and bird bone spoon, both 

of unique types, from New England. ` 

Of the group of thirty-six Eskimo objects from: Hudson Strait referred to 
above twelve have been certainly ider: “fied and consist of small bone or ivory 
tools, ornaments, and animal figures . 'ed in a game. 'They differ little from 
Eskimo specimens of more recent date. 

The majority of the specimens listed in Sloane’s Catalogue unhappily remain 
unidentified, and many of them must be presumed to have’ perished, probably 
during the early years of the Museum’s history. It is certain at least that none of. 
them has been lost in the present century, even during the two world wars. Their 
numbers were originally written on small squares of paper affixed to the objects 
with gum. In the cases where these have disappeared positive identification is 
often impossible from the meagre descriptions given, unsupported as they are 
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by measurements. An exhaustive check-up would doubtless lead to additional 
identifications, but would be a laborious undertaking. 

The losses may be explained partly by the inadeguate means of protection 
against insect pests in the old days, and perhaps also by the upheaval which 
must have occurred during the construction of the present museum building. 
It is not even certain that the whole of the Sloane collection ever reached Monta- 
gue House intact, since no inventory of what was originally received appears to 
exist. A possible source of numerical error lies in the fact that some items were 
apparently entered up more than once in the catalogue. 

We can only console ourselves with the reflection that the losses, regrettable 
as they are for sentimental as well as scientific reasons, would probably not have 
added very greatly to our existing knowledge of primitive cultures or our esti- 
mate of their technological achievements. H. J. BRAUNHOLTZ 


1 The numbers 909-920 are repeated, so that + Two raphia textiles from Angola and the 
the true total should be 2123. None of the addi- Congo have recently been identified. 


tional 12 items are ethnographical. 5 David 1. Bushnell, Jr., “The Sloane Collec- 
2 E. Edwards, Lives of the Founders of the tion in the British Museum’, American Anthro- 
British Museum, p. 264. ‚ pologist, vol. 8 (1906), pp. 671—85, pls. xxxv- 


3 E. Edwards, op. cit., р. 303. хххїх 
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IV. after JOHN W HITE? Skirmish between English seamen and Eskimos. Pen and ink, with grey wash and 
t water colour: Sloane 5270-13 
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VI. CHINESE FIGURES in wood, soapstone, ivory and biscuit, and two pieces of Chinese and Japanese porcelain: 
all from the Sloane Collection. Height of bearded figure 9-8". 
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VII. CHINESE WOODCU TS acquired by Sloane with the 


Kaempfer collection, 
K'ang-hst period 
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M of Ashanti type, from Virginia. Sloane Collection, No. 1368 





X. a. TWO BURDEN STRAPS, collected before 1742, from the Iroquois. Sloane Collection, Misc. Nos. 574 and 573, 
b. TWO STEATITE TOBACCO PIPES, collected before 1723, from South Carolina. 
Sloane Collection, Misc. Nos. 1214 and 1221 
c. WOVEN BAG, collected before 1742, from the Hurons, Canada. Sloane Collection 
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- The Frontispiece shows the British Museum. War Memorial bearing the names of mems: 
„Бете of the Museum staff who died in the service of their country during the two World. 
` Wars. The Memorial is cut in the stone of the pilaster to the east of the principal entrance 

-in the South Portico. The 1914-18 memorial was designed by Eric Gill, and the 19 39- 
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943), who joined the staff of the Museum in 1893 and retired, as Keeper of the. 
epartment of Prints and Drawings, in 1933; the lines come from his poem ‘For the. 
Fallen’, first published in 74 Times, 21 September 1914. 





morial by W. H. Sharpington. The verse is by Laurence Binyon, C.H. (1869— 


OT WEAR 
NOR THE YEARS KONN 
БАТ: GOING DONA 
AND INTHE MORNING 
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The design on the cover is a detail from 4 Plan of the United Parishes 

of Saint Giles in the Fields and Saint George, Bloomsbury, drawn by 

James Wyld, engraved by ЇЧ. К. Hewitt, and dedicated to the Duke 

of Bedford, 1828. The British Museum is shown as an anticipated 

completion of Sir Robert Smirke's plan of 1827 for a new quadrangular 

building, of which only the east wing and part of the west wing were 
actually erected ' 
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EARLY VISITORS TO. THE.BRITISH MUSEUM 


Ss HANS SLOANE had hoped that his museum might remain in the 
Manor ‘House at Chelsea, and if this had been possible, it would no doubt 
have been opened to the public sooner than ,it'was. But this was not found . 
practicable, particularly as the Cottonian Library and the Harleian manuscripts 
were all to be incorporated with the Sloane collections in one museum. A situa- . 
tion more central was required, and one of the houses that came up for considera- 
tion was. Buckingham House, now Buckingham Palace, then almost in the- 
' country with gardens-ending in ^a little wilderness, full of blackbirds and nightin- 
gales”;! but the price of £30,000 was more than the Trustees could afford. They 
then corisidered Montagu House in Great Russell Street, where Sloane himself 
had at orie time lived. Its price was polr £ 10,2 $o, and the ka Боза it for 
the British Museum in 1754. . 2 ; 

One result of the decision to move Sloane' 8 collections Bos Chelsea was that 
some considerable time was to elapse before the Museum could be opened to the 
public in its new home.: In fact, the adaptation of Montagu House and the re- 
moval, installation, and arrangement of the collections occupied nearly five years, 
until 15 January 1759. During, this time, however, a few selected persons were 
admitted to a private view of the Museum in its unfinished state.:One of these 
was Miss Catherine Talbot who described her visit in a letter? to Mrs. Anne 
Berkeley, widow of the bishop, on 15 August 1756. 


\ 


One evening [she wrote], we spent at Montague House; ек to be бый by the 
name of the British Museum. I was delighted to see Science in this Townso Magnificently and 
Elegantly lodged; perhaps You have seen that fine House & Pleasant Garden: I never did 
before, but thought I liked it much better now, inhabited by Valuable Mss, Silent Pictures, 
& Ancient Mummies, than I should have done when it was filled with Miserable Fine People, 
a Seat of Gayety on the inside, & a place of. Duels without., Indeed in another Reverie I looked 
upon the Books in a different View, & consider'd them (some persons in whose hands I saw 
them-suggested the thought) as a Storehouse of Arms open to every Rebel Hand, a Shelf of 
Sweetmeats mixed with Poison, set in the reach of tall EEO Children, 


Miss Talbot clearly appreciated the importance of a well-stocked public бы 
and in some respect she may be said to have foreseen many of the future occu- 
+ pants of the Reading-Room. She continued with a state of the progress then 
reached in-the arrangement of the Muséum: “Nothing is yet ranged but two or 
«three rooms, of Mf*. Three & Thirty Rooms in all are to be filled with Curiosi- 
ties of every kind” Then followed a picture of the staff: ‘A Number of Learned 
& Deserving Persons are made happy by the places bestowed.on them to pre- 
serve & show this fine Collection: These have Comfortable Apartments in the 
Wings, & a Philosophic Grove. & Physick arden open to the view of a 
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delightful Country, where at leisure hours key may improve their health & 
their Studies together.’ 

One of the first to take advantage of the facilities provided by the Museum 
after its opening was the poet Thomas Gray who wrote? to William Mason on 
то April 1759, ‘here is the Musæum wch is indeed a treasure: the Trustees lay, 
out 14004 a-year, ёс have but goof to spend. if you would see it, you must send 
a fortnight beforehand, it is so crowded." This referred to the Statutes and Rules 
relating to the Inspection and use of the Britith' Museum which the Trustees had 
drawn up for visitors. Such studious and curious persons as were desirous to see 
the Museum were reguired to make application i in writing to the Porter, stating 
their condition, and the day and hour at which they desired to be admitted. If 
the Principal Librarian considered that the persons who applied were proper to 
be admitted according to the Regulations, he instructed the Porter to issue 
tickets of admission to them, provided always that apart from regular students”: 
tickets not more than ten tickets were issued for each hour when admittance was 
permitted, nor more than sixty on any one day. An idea of the formalities which 
attended a visit to the Museum may be gained from the following letter* from 
Charles Morton, then Keeper of Manuscripts, to Mrs. HUNE OUI the 
blue-stocking: 


To Mis. Montagu - 
Madam € i | 

I am extremely sorry not to have received the Honour of your Message before eleven 
é’clock last night, being detained abroad by Business till that Time. I flatter myself, however, 
that the affair you mention will.not have suffered by my absence: for on fridays and mondays 


the Museum is open in the afternoon only, at the Hours of four and six, calculated to accom- 


modate for a few months persons of a different class, and on Saturdays the Museum is shut up. 

I have therefore secured places for Mrs. Montagu and her company for Tuesday serinight, 
at one o'clock, and promise myself the Pleasure to send the Tickets on Wednesday next, unless 
the Time I have engaged should bei inconvenient to you; in which latter case, Tbeg the Honour 
of a Note tomorrow, some time before noon. 

Madam, I remain with great respect, i mE 
: ‚ Your most obedient 

and móst humble Servant 
m i Chas. Morton 

Montagu House, 
June 71 761. 


There are many references in Thomas Gray's correspondence with his friends 
to his visits to the Museum, some of which are worth quoting. Like so many of 
his successors, Gray came to London on purpose and took lodgings in Southamp- 
ton Row so as to be near the Reading-Room. To William Mason he wrote on 
23 July 1759: ‘I this day past through the jaws of a great Leviathan, that lay in 
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my way, into the belly of Dr Templeman, Super-Intendant of y reading-room, 


who congratulated himself on the sight of so much góod Company.' Gray then: 
went on to describe the occupants of the Reading-Room: “We were "A Man, 
that writes for Là Royston; A Мап, that writes for Dr. Burton of York; a third, 


. that writes for the Emperour of Germany, or Dr. Pocock, for he speaks the worst 


English I ever'heard; Dr. Stukely, who writes for’ himself, the worst Person he 


could write for; & 1; who only read to know, if there were aiy thing worth 
writing, & that not without some difficulty.” 

,_ Inaletter to James Brown, 8 "August 1759, Gray gave more information about 

the way in which he spent his time in the Museum, and about the habits of some 


` of the readers which have not changed in two centuries: ‘the 'Müszum . . . (as 
you will imagine) i is my favourite Domain, where I often pass four hours i in the _ 


day in the stillriess and solitude of the teading room, w* is uninterrupted by any 


' thing but Dr Stukeley the Antiquary, who comes there to talk nonsense, & 


-Coffee-house news.” Then followed a terrible revelation of the internal dissensions 
ofthe Museum Staff which makes sad reading after Miss Talbot's idyllic descrip- 
tion of only three years before: "Trustees, and all, are up-in arms, like the 
Fellows of a College. the Keepers have broke off all intercourse with one another, 
& only lower a silent defiance, as they pass by. Dr Knight has wall’d up the 
passage to the little-House,’ because some of the rest were enter to pass by one 


of his windows in the way.to it.’ © A T 


" Relations between the. Staff asd the "Trustees" were not much better, for; it is 
related that one day: when Dr. Templeman left thé Reading-Room to take'a 


- walk in the Philosophic Grove and Physick.Garden, he met a Trustee who drove 
. him in again with the words, ‘Go back, Sir’ . ^ 


Accounts left by foreigners of their visits to: England are à, ae source of . 
information concerning the early days of the Museum. One of these was by 
Count Friedrich von Kielmansegge® who visited the Museum on 16 November 
1761 and was particularly struck by Magna Carta and the Codex Alexandrinus. 
Four years later, Pierre- Jean Grosley? was astonished at the sight ‹ of a bust of 
Oliver Cromwell in a place jof honour. Hé had great praise for the manner in 
which the officers discharged their duties in showing, the-visitors round. They 
were conducted first through the Department of Manuscripts arid Medals, then 
‘through the ‘Department, of Natural and Artificial Productions, and lastly through. 


the Department of Printed Books. Grosley’s only criticism was that “their very - 


courtesy.is wont to make a stranger content himself with hasty and unsatisfactory. 
glances, that he may not trespass on their politeness’. Grosley would have preferred 
not:to be conducted round thé Museum, but to be-allowed to linger and study - 
"what he wanted, which would have been possible if warders were ‘stationed in the 


- rooms to safeguard the collections. 


. Karl Moritz? in 1782 echoed Grosley S.criticism and also drew attehtion to’ 
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the need for a popular guide-book to the Museum. Shortly after the Museum 
. was opened, a small book was published entitled The General Contents of the 
British Museum: With Remarks. Serving as a Directory in. viewing the Noble 
Cabinet, but it had long since gone out of print. It was therefore very under- 
standable that when Moritz on going through the Museum pulled:.a book 
out of his pocket his fellow visitors crowded round: him as he read and 
translated passages aloud. Its author was another German, Friedrich August j 
' Wendeborn,? and, like its successor Baedeker, it described how the various 
collections were uki and displayed in the different rooms of Мон 
House. 

In the French "€ Barthélemy Faujas de Saint-Fond” the Меш had 
in 1784 a visitor whose impressions were all the more valuable because of the 
critical eye with which he saw the collections. They fell a long way short of what 
he with the Frenchman's almost inborn appreciation of the importance of culture 
and education had expected of Great Britain. “A nation, worthy of commendatjon 
for the high advanced state of her commerce and manufactures, and the impor- 
tance of her navy, the result of a multitude of difficult combinations of profound 
knowledge, ought to have monuments worthy of herself, and more akin to the 
greatness and boldness of her character”, he complained, and then continued 
with some observations which do not date: ‘The English have been reproached 
with not giving enough encouragement to the sciences, and especially not invest- 
ing them with the consideration which they deserve.’ Very modestly he then, 
added, ‘I cannot, I must confess decide upon the charge”, before returning to the 
attack: ‘But if it were well founded, the, government would seem little attentive 
to that in which it is so deeply interested; for those who sit at the helm of affairs 
area thousand times too enlightened to be ignorant that England has reaped: 
more real glory and distinction from the uncommon geniuses she has produced, ` 
than from her two conquests in the two Indies, from her fleets, her battles; or her 
- eternal parliamentary äiscussions.” 

- In spite of the wealth of the contents of the British Museum, it suffered i in, 
| Faujas de Saint-Fond's eyes from a defect which he condemned whole-heartedly, 
namely the absence of logical order in the arrangement of the collections. “This 
assemblage’, he complained, ‘is rather an immense magazine, in which things 
seem to have been thrown together at random, than a scientific collection, in- , 
tended to instruct and honour a great nation;' It must be remembered that he 
was recommended by Buffon to be his successor, and that the contents of the 
Cabinet of the Jardin du Roi in Paris had been deliberately collected in accor- 
dance with the plan of Buffon's and Daubenton’s great work on Natural History: 
The British Museum's collections, on the other hand, had been made, inherited, 
or bought, as and when the speciméns became available. For-proper use to be 
made of its collections (as of English. books) an index was necessary; for the 
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Paris Museum (as for French books) the logical order of the arrangement was. 
the key to find what was wanted. 

This point reveals one of the main differences between French and British 
methods. Without decrying the importance of logical arrangement, it can, how- 
ever, be said for the British Museum that it was able to stand up to the test when 
men of science consulted it for their researches. There was for example the opinion 
of Thomas Pennant?! who acknowledged in his book Synopsis of Quadrupeds that 
he had drawn his observations ‘particularly from the matchless collection of the 
British Museum; and, placed as it.is under the direction of Gentlemen as much 
distinguished for their politeness as for their love of science, my access to its 
contents has been rendered, at all fit times, so easy as to put this Work under 
singular obligation to them’. There was also the testimony of the Dutch anato- 
mist Pieter Camper? who came to visit the British Museum on purpose to solve 
a problem of zoology. ‘I flattered myself,’ he wrote, ‘with the hope of finding 
there the skeleton of the large crocodile which was once preserved in Gresham 
College, and by that means discover the characteristic differences which would 
enable me to solve the problem. Dr. Gray was kind enough to lead me through 
the low-ceilinged galleries of the British Museum where, not without difficulty, 
we found the skeleton.’ True, it was damaged, which was not surprising because 
it had suffered many moves since it lay in the Royal Society’s museum at Gresham 
College nearly a century before; but it enabled Camper to make the observation 
which he needed. 

In 1780 there is an account of a visit to the Museum by a boy aged 12, John 
Coltman,? written to his little brother aged 8: | 


. above all the British Museum pleased me best. It is a grand building, consisting of a great 
many rooms, all filled with curiosities. First wesaw Egyptians that had been dead three thousand 
years ago. Next we saw the skull of an elephant, and the Queen of Otaheite's hat, the crown 
big enough to hold you, and the brim of it not much unlike the mat that lies at the bottom of 
our stairs. There was a piece of the wall of Babylon, and the head-dress of a lady five thousand 
years ago. In another room there was all sorts of birds; birds of Paradise, and humming birds, 
the most beautiful colours that I could imagine. ‘The next room was filled with all kinds of 
serpents and lizards once alive, and some of them with wings. There was a pair of gloves made 
of the beard of mussels; also some snakes and rattle-snakes, and sword fishes, etc., and a croco- 
dile which was such a monstrous great thing, he could have eaten three or four men for a 
breakfast. We next saw the jaw-bone and head of a whale; the jaw-bone was such a monstrous 
thing, I could have stood upright in it. There were thousands of other things which I have not 
time to enumerate, and indeed, we could not stay to look at half of them. . . . 


Nearly two centuries have gone by since the days when these visitors passed 
through the doors of the Museum. Access to the public has been made easy, 
warders are stationed in the rooms, and the Natural History Departments have 
been moved from Bloomsbury to South Kensington; but the visitors of today 
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continue in the footsteps 'of their predecessors. They stand respectfully before , 
Magna Carta. Writers who would give much to be compared with: Thomas Gray 
may be comforted with the thought that, like him, they too 'read to know if there 
were'anything worth writing’. Others, taking after Dr. Stukeley, relish the com- 
panionship of the Reading-Room. Miss Talbotis prophetit vision of learned + 
revolutionaries has been realized. Men, of science,come on long journeys to - 
inspect the.quadrupeds and crocodiles, and Johnny is always thrilled by the 


i colours of the humming-birds and une ше of the whale. Long may he be. 
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THOMAS WATTS, 1811-69 (Pl. хи) < 
M: WATTS, who has'the putting up of the books, із... a yery excel- 


lent assistant.’ The words are those of: Panizzi, in his evidence to the 

Commissioners inguiring into the British Museum in 1849. Edward 
Edwards, writing later of the extraordinary powers of Panizzi for organization 
and government, and those of Watts, no less exceptional, fór accumulating and 
assimilating detail, remarks that together they formed an ideal combination, of 
the greatest advantage to the Museum. Yet on 10 November 1852 Watts wrote 
to Panizzi: “You accuse me of not süpporting you as I ought; I have tasked my- 
self to the uttermost. . . . In some points of opinión I cannot agree with you;:but ` 
a difference of opinion is not an act of hostility. It is inevitable that the retiring, 
nature. and less spectacular achievements of Watts should appear at a disad- 
vantage beside those of the flamboyant Italian. It is easy, too, to take much of 
Watts's work for granted, now that a tradition in library, work has grown up 
' which provides a ready answer to many of the problems first encountered in-his 
day. In the middle years of the nineteenth century the sudden and enormous 
growth of the Printed Books, and the simultaneous increase in the demands made 
on the epartment, rendered imperative the fundamental reconstruction of an ` 
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organization which had remained substantially unaltered since its foundation 
a century earlier. The contributions of Watts to this end rank of the first impor- 
tance. 

We know little of i early years. He was born in the parish of Saint Luke’s, 
Old Street, in 1811; his father, a Northamptonshire. man, owhed the ‘Peerless 
Pool” swimming-baths in City Road, and was in comfortable circumstances. 
Young Watts was educated at Linnington's Academy, near Finsbury Square, 
where he soon made a name for himself. "While other boys played, he read,” and 
he gained particular distinction for his skill in composing essays and verses, ‘For 
some time after leaving school he followed no profession, devoting himself rather 
to literary and linguistic studies, in which he made rapid progress, thanks to an 
exceptional memory and a gift for acquiring difficult languages. He was able to 
master all the Celtic and Slavonic.tongues, as well as Hungarian, and to make 
some progress in Chinese. Dutch literature was of particular interest to him, 
while an essay in Hungarian later won him the membership of the Hungarian 
Academy. 

He frequented the Museum as a dê and his interest was attracted by the 
Report of the Parliamentary Enquiry of 183 5-6; suggestions and criticisms 
from his pen concerning the Museum appeared in due course in more than one 
journal. Of especial significance is his letter on the buildings of the Museum, 
which appeared in the Mechanics’ Magazine of 1 1 March 1837. Meanwhile his 
linguistic ability made him known in the Reading-Room, and Cates, the Superin- 
tendent of the day, introduced him to Baber, then Keeper of Printed Books. At 
Watts's suggestion, a small collection of Russian books was purchased, and his 
offer of voluntary-assistance to catalogue them was accepted. In 1837 Panizzi : 
succeeded Baber, and in the following year at his invitation Watts joined the 
staff of the Department as a temporary Assistant. In his first report to Panizzi, 
dated January 1839, he stated that he had been engaged in ‘selecting, placing, 
and arranging the volumes of English fiction not before placed, the sets of 
journals and periodicals English and foreign, the octavo and duodecimo editions 
of the Greek and Latin poets and a portion of the English and foreign drama”. 
It was in fact at this moment that the office of Placer came into existence; hitherto / 
the task had been carried out by the Keeper. 

To Watts, then, came the duty of directing the removal of the books from 
Montagu House to the rooms which now form the North Wing of the Museum, 
and which had been completed in 1836. He and Bullen, who assisted him, were 
thus occupied during the next two years: Baber had already planned the opera- 
tion in detail, and it was carried out so capably that only books actually in transit 

. were at any time unavailable to readers. At the same time the old system of press- 
marking, based on the location of books in the rooms of Montagu House, where 
they had been shelved according to Ayscough's 'synthetical arrangement', was 
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abandoned in favour of a new subject-arrangement having presses numbered in 
sequence throughout the Library. Unfortunately, as the numbers used were in 
one unbroken series, it proved impossible to shelve accessions in their correct 
placé; moreover, if the need arose to move'any group of books, the alteration of 
their press-marks-involved much clerical work. Watts therefore compiled, for the 
arrangement of future accessions; a system of shelf-classification based on the 
subject-classification of Brunet. Presses were humbered consecutively within the 
subject-divisions, and spare numbers left at the end' of every group to allow for 
future growth, proportioned according to the estimated expansion of each sub- 
ject; and from its nature the scheme. was' dubbed "The Elastic System”. It is | 
interesting to note how firmly established, even after Watts's innovations, was the 

idea of fixed location, with each press having its individual number; whereas a 

system of marking applied directly to.the books, and without regard to their. 
physical location, would have given much greater flexibility. In later years, par- 

` ticularly since the reconstruction of the Iron Library, the growth of the-collec- 

tions has become ever more rapid, and the need for removing books fróm one 

part of the building to another more frequent; the result has been that it has 

become the custom to apply pressmarks directly to the books in the first instance, 

leaving the presses themselves unnumbered. 

The North Wing of the Museum was adequate to' contain, the readers and s 
staff of the Departmént of Printed Books, with the collections already in the 
Library, but there was little’space for accessions. To provide this, Sir Robert 
Smirke devised the Long Room, which was erected against the east wall of the 
King’s Library. Now divided,-it forms the Ante-Room of the Department, of 

_ Printed Books, and offices of the Department of Oriental Printed Books and 
Manuscripts. This was Smirke's-last work at the Museum: with its iron gallery. 
and shelving on two floors it wás a modest forerunner of the Iron Library 
designed by his brother, but it was at best an afterthought, and Watts remarked 
with scorn that the architect had cobbled the Museum. Неге he arranged acces- 
sions according to the ‘elastic system’, but the ample space of the Iron Library 
had yet to come: when it did, the books were removed thither without the altera- 

‘tion of a single press-mark, and space became available for the accessions of many 
years to come. In his work as Placer, Watts handled a vast number of books, and 
this, coupled with his remarkable memory, rendered him an unequalled source of 
information concerning the Library; a complete author-catalogue was not avail- . 
able in the Reading-Room until 1850, and a further thirty years were to elapse, 
before the advent of Fortescue's Subject Index. ‘He appeared never to have for- 
gotten a single book that passed through his. hands’, says Cowtan, ‘and always 
remembered its exact locality in the Library.’ In fact, between 1838 and 1857 - 
‘he handled some 400,000 volumes,, and could meane point out more than a 
quarter of them. | - 
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The construction of the new Reading-Room and the Iron Library surrounding 
it, in 1856—7, is always associated with Panizzi and Sydney Smirke. Other pro- 
posals on similar lines had already been made, however, at various times, and of 
these the earliest and best was contained in the letter already mentioned, which 
Watts contributed over a pseudonym to the Mechanics’ Magazine in 1837. After 
criticizing other aspects of the plan, the writer condemns the central quadrangle 
as being entirely useless, a waste of space, and likely to become “a mere well of 
malaria'. It would bave contained the whole library far better than the present 
buildings. “A reading room, of ample dimensions, might have stood in the centre, 
and been surrounded on all four sides by galleries for the books, communicating 
with each other, and lighted from the top. . . . The whole would have formed a 
library unquestionably superior in splendour to anything else of the same kind in 
Europe.” He continues by indicating the advantages of a library surrounding the 
reading-room; under the existing arrangements a walk of 1,000 feet or more 
would be necessary to fetch some books “unless, indeed, some simple mechanical . 
contrivance... be adopted, as it seems strange that it has not been long since, to 
save the endless running to and fro'. Again, Montagu House could be used 
advantageously to provide accommodation for learned societies, as Somerset 
House was being used; it would be invaluable for the Museum to have the. 
collections of such bodies at hand. 

The concluding passage of the letter is of particular interest in the light of 
present proposals to acquire a site for a new National Library building, and the 
recent public inquiry into the matter. The Trustees (Watts continued) had in- 
tended to apply to the Treasury for funds to buy further property in Montague 
Street and Great Russell Street, so that the buildings of the Museum might be 
extended southwards. To meet possible criticism, Watts pointed out that the 
sum requisite to complete this scheme would hardly surpass that needed to carry 
‘out the plan put forward by the Commissioners of Woods and Forests in 1826, 
for pulling down the houses in front of the Museum as far back as Bloomsbury 
Church to add a new square to the neighbourhood and show off the front of the 
Museum to more advantage. This was part of a scheme projected by Nash, long 
in abeyance, but, it was to be hoped, not altogether abandoned, whereby a new 
street in the direction of St. Martin's Lane was to connect the British Museum 
and the National Gallery. Unfortunately only a very small part of the plan was 
ever carried out. 

Panizzi took advantage of Watts's wide knowledge of languages and litera- 
tures by employing him in a systematic survey of the holdings of the Library in 
foreign material, now for the first time possible since the books had been re- 
shelved and reclassified. The results of their investigations formed the contents 
of a report laid before the Trustees in 1845: to make good the deficiencies they 
had found, a series of yearly grants commenced, each of /10,000. Watts was 
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responsible for the book selection, and his choices were vigorously supported 
before the Trustees by Panizzi; the Library was particularly enriched in Slavonic 
and American material, Watts receiving help in determining the needs of the 
Library in the latter from Henry Stevens, the American bibliographer and book- 
seller who made the first of his many visits to the Museum in 184 5, at a time when 
Panizzi was abroad on vacation, so that he was received by Winter Jones and 
Watts. The grants continued, with occasional cuts, for just half a century, and 
had as their result the pre-eminent position of the Museum at the end of that 
period. The services of Watts in this connexion were recognized in the report of 
the Royal Commissioners on the Museum in 1849. 

His extensive knowledge of the collections brought Watts constant demands 
for information from readers and staff alike, to the great hindrance of his own 
duties. Madden, the Keeper of Manuscripts, refers to his civility in finding for 
him books nót yet catalogued: Watts, however, complained on one occasion that 
it was ‘not the first, nor, to the best of my belief only the fiftieth time that I have 
been applied to in consequence of an attendant's being left at fault by the vague- 
ness of Sir Frederick Madden's indication of the work he wanted. I thought it 
right to mention it to you [Panizzi] as an explanation of that delay in furnishing 
books from this department which has, I understand, been complained of.' 

But Panizzi was not always satisfied with the Placer's conduct. In November 
1852 he accused Watts of unpunctuality, wasting his time, and other faults. 
Watts wrote at great length, defending himself. 


To some of the frequenters of the Reading Room I feel myself bound to attend, though I 
would gladly do otherwise: to others I am proud of being of any service. . . . I have taken much 
pleasure also in showing distinguished strangers and foreigners through the library. . . . Nor is 
it obvious why it should be a fault in me that in summer I interrupt myoccupations to go to 
dinner. This is done by all the attendants and many of the assistants. [There was no break for 
lunch during the winter months as the Museum closed early in the days before artificial light- 
ing.] Another charge was that I did not come in time in the morning. I acknowledge it, but : 
I will for the future endeavour to be strictly punctual, and I have already begun to be so. . . 
On Monday . . . I was ready to give you my word of honour that I had entered the Great 
Room before $ past 10, but you positively refused to hear my explanation. . . . I have made it 
a practice to stop later in the evening than my colleagues and only to leave the library in com- 
pany with the last attendant who locks the doors. I must add what is far more important, that 
, I have devoted to the Museum business a not inconsiderable portion of my time at home, 


and he ends by complaining of the constant interruptions to his work caused by 
inquiries. Yet there was another side to the relationship between the two: when 
in 1845 Watts had been absent for some weeks through sickness and bis pay 
was stopped in accordance with the practice of the time, Panizzi requested that 
in the circumstances and in view of the value of Watts's services to the Museum 
the forfeited pay might be restored; and the Trustees agreed. 
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In his early letters to the Press concerning the Museum Watts had criticized 
the catalogues of the Printed Books; he later joined Panizzi, Winter Jones, 
Edwards, and Parry in compiling, during 1839, the celebrated code of 91 rules 
on which the General Catalogue of Printed Books and also many other catalogue 
codes are based. He advocated in 1845 the printing of the Catalogue, but this 
was not commenced until twenty-five years later, when the preliminary revision 
had been completed. It was at his suggestion that an additional set of catalogue 
entries, mounted on cards, was arranged to provide a shelf-list and roughly 
classified subject-catalogue, until the growth of the Library rendered it too bulky 
for the latter purpose, and it was superseded, for accessions from 1880, by the 
Subject-Index. Other proposals of his, not put into effect, were the formation of 
a title-catalogue of plays and works of fiction, and of further select catalogues of 
particular classes of material, as, for instance, of English plays, books printed , 
on vellum, or books with autographs. For this purpose he suggested that addi- 
tional copies of the entries in the General Catalogue might be made. The cata- 
logue entries were reproduced at that time by the use of carbon paper: he saw 
the need for guickly rendering available a greater number of copies than this 
process allowed, and suggested the employment of lithography. Despite the 
later introduction of the printed entry, the problem of speed still remains 
unsolved. 

Watts became Assistant Keeper (now Deputy Keeper) in 1856. In the follow- 
ing year the new Reading-Room was opened, and, with his encyclopaedic know- 
ledge of the resources of the Library, and long experience in dealing with 
inguiries, he was the obvious choice as Superintendent. Thither he went, greatly 
to the advantage of the readers, but much to his own dissatisfaction, for he was 
obliged to give up his work as Placer. He continued to select and order foreign 
books, however, and estimated that between 1851 and 1860 he had examined 
600,000 titles and ordered 80,000 books. Of his work in the Room, Winter 
Jones wrote in 1859: "The readers have placed at their disposal the services of a 
gentleman whose intimate acquaintance with the Museum collections, extensive 
knowledge of the literature of his own and foreign countries, and acquirements 
as a linguist rarely to be met with, render him peculiarly fitted to carry out the 
chief object of the Trustees.” This again was a departure from previous practice. 
Espinasse recalls earlier Superintendents, especially the 'venerable and fine- 
looking old gentleman’ who was in fact an ex-pugilist, and who, though after 
years of service in the Library he was acquainted with the titles of books, knew 
very little of their contents. Watts was to establish the tradition still in force in 
the Reading-Room; it is recorded of him that while he had no patience with 
frivolous inquiries, he was willing to devote his time and energy without stint in 
the service of the serious student. 

In 1866 he succeeded Winter Jones as Keeper. He was a scholar rather than 
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an administrator; as Keeper he continued his efforts to achieve the aim declared 
by Panizzi and himself ‘of uniting with the best English library in the world the 
best Russian library out of Russia, the best German library out of Germany, the 
best Spanish out of Spain, and so on in every language from Icelandic to Italian, 
from Polish to Portuguese. . . . ‘In Russian, Polish, Hungarian, Danish, and 
Swedish’, he said, ‘with the exception of perhaps fifty volumes, every book that 
has been. purchased by the Museum within the last three-and-twenty years has 
been purchased at my suggestion. Every future student of those literatures will 
find riches where I found poverty.' But he was not to continue his task much 
‚ longer. His health had long been poor, and in his dévotion to his work he did not 
spare himself; a slight accident. as he was alighting from a coach at Bridgnorth 
during his summer vacation in 1869 resulted in phlebitis. He was brought home 
to his official residence in the Museum, where he lay ill for some weeks; it was 
thought that he showed signs of recovery, but he relapsed and died suddenly on 
8 September. He was buried beside his mother in Highgate cemetery. 

Watts was a warm-hearted, and at times a warm-tempered man. He remained 
a bachelor, and was devoted to his mother and his brother and sister. His brother 
was living with him at the Museum at the time of his death. By his colleagues he 
was much beloved and regarded as one of the principal ornaments of the British 
Museum in his day. His features, coarse and inexpressive, and his ungainly 
figure belied the wealth of his intellect and the charm of his conversation, which, 
according to Cowtan, resembled what has been recorded of Macaulay's; he 
delighted to converse, above all of books and libraries, and thanks to his remark- 
able memory his conversation was enriched with countless anecdotes. His appre- 
ciation of a ready hearer is evident from his remark that he could not get on very 
well with Carlyle, as Carlyle never afforded him an opportunity to talk in return. 
Yet he proved a singularly attractive companion to men younger and less learned 
than himself. Edward Edwards describes him as a modest man. “Very few men— 
within my range of acquaintance—had so much dislike to talk of their perform- 
ances, as was manifested by Thomas Watts.” Among his published works were 
contributions to periodicals and to Knight's English Cyclopaedia, in which a sketch 
of the history of the Welsh language and literature, together with an article on 
the British Museum and more than one hundred biographies of Russian, Hun- 
garian, and Polish men were written by him. Some of the verses composed during 
his school-days appeared in Linnington’s Rhetorical Speaker; those of his later 
years in the Gentleman’ s Magazine. He devoted himself to the Museum and spent 
many of his leisure hours in its service; his clashes and reconciliations with 
Panizzi, his complaints concerning his remuneration and conditions of service, 
his occasional reluctance to submit to higher authority, his personal shortcomings 
and his resolutions to correct them, and the immense field of his scholarship make 
it all the more regrettable that so little has remained to throw light on his per- 
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sonality. In the Atheneum, a few weeks after his death, it was suggested that a 
memorial to him might be erected in the Reading-Room, or elsewhere in the 
Museum. No memorial was erected; yet Watts has his memorial, worthy indeed, 
in the Reading-Room, in the wealth of the collections and their arrangement, 
and throughout the Library to the revival and enrichment of which, in the course 
of thirty-one years, he contributed so greatly. F. J. Hir 


THE CHARLES JAMES FOX PAPERS 
| name of Charles James Fox is so well known, and his place amongst 


English statesmen so well assured, that any discussion of the career of the 

famous Whig leader in the pages of the Quarterly seems hardly necessary. 
Hitherto the chief authority for the life of Fox available to historians has been 
the edition of his correspondence by Lord John Russell, published in 1853—7 
and entitled Memorials and Correspondence of Charles James Fox, which consists 
of a comprehensive selection of the papers of Fox remaining in the hands of his 
family. It is therefore with the greatest pleasure that we now record the gift to 
the Museum by Dr. G. M. Trevelyan, O.M., a former Trustee, of this famous 
collection of documents, which can be confidently described as one of the finest 
archives of the reign of George III extant in private hands. 

After the death of Fox, in 1806, his nephew Henry (the third Baron Holland) 
gathered together as many of the original documents left behind by his uncle 
as he could obtain and prepared himself to write the biography of the states- 
man. He corresponded with a large circle of friends and statesmen who had been 
associated with his uncle, and took great pains to locate any original documents 
of Fox which were not already in his possession and to acquire them wherever 
possible, or to make transcripts of those of which he could not secure the owner- 
ship. In this way a considerable amount of interesting material was added to the 
original archive; but, even so, a complete collection could not be obtained. Lord 
Holland prepared a plan for the proposed construction of his book and com- 
menced to write, but died before his work was completed. John Allen, who had 
been his physician and who for many years had assisted him in all his researches, 
undertook the task of preparing the book for the press; but he, too, died before 
the work was published. Lord Holland's family then handed over the collection 
to Lord John Russell (afterwards Prime Minister), and he produced the edition 
of the papers to which reference has been made and which has always borne his 
name. In 1907 the archive (which then consisted not only of the original papers 
of C. J. Fox but also all the documents collected by Lord Holland, together with 
those relating to the publication of the printed volumes) was presented by a 
member of the Russell family to Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Bt., on the under- 
standing that it should eventually pass to his son, Dr. G. M. Trevelyan. It is the 
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whole of this collection of papers (Add. MSS. 475 59-601) which Dr. Trevelyan 
has now presented to the Museum. 

On arrival in the Department of Manuscripts, the papers were found to be in 
need of considerable attention from the binders, and some of the leather with 
which certain of the volumes had been bound had completely perished and needed 
replacement. Advantage was therefore taken of this opportunity to rearrange the 
collection according to the present system used in the Department, and the 
archive is now divided into'several distinctive sections. Of these, the first—and 
by far the most valuable—viz. Add. MSS. 47559—78, consists of the original 
papers of Charles James Fox himself, which illustrate many aspects of his life. 
and career. It is unquestionably this section of the papers to which the attention 
of historians will be chiefly drawn, and it is therefore desirable to point out that, 
excellent though this part of the collection is, it is by no means exhaustive. A 
detailed examination has disclosed the fact that the papers are almost complete 
for the most famous period of Fox's earlier life, namely the years 1782 and 1783, 
during which time he was the first statesman to hold the modern office of Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, and conducted the negotiations which brought 
to a close the War of American Independence. The archive lacks, however, any 
equivalent representation for Fox's second period of office as Foreign Secretary 
which was terminated, as is well known, by his death. Another somewhat surpris- 
ing omission from the papers is a large proportion of the material relating to the 
affairs of the Whig party, even whilst Fox was in opposition. Nevertheless, the 
archive as it now exists is most valuable for the illustration of Fox's life during 
the years following his 'secession' from Parliament in 1797. During this time, 
Fox lived a comparatively retired life in his home at St. Anne's Hill in Surrey, 
and his letters are very largely concerned with his interests apart from politics, 
and especially with gardening, poetry, and history. His correspondence (much 
of which is with Lord Holland and other members of his family) deals with 
literary as well as political topics, and includes the papers relating to his proposed 
history of the Revolution of 1688 which he himself never lived to complete and 
which was published on his behalf after his death. Some papers were retained by 
the Holland family and were never handed to Lord John Russell, e.g. the corre- 
spondence with Talleyrand which Lord Holland kept locked up in a 'separate 
cabinet'. In spite of such omissions, however, this part of the archive will prove 
invaluable for the history of the reign of George III, and it is one of the most 
attractive portions of this very welcome gift. | 

The next section of the papers (Add. MSS. 47579-83) consists of the original 
correspondence of John Fitzpatrick, second Earl of Upper Ossory, and of 
General Richard Fitzpatrick, both of whom were related by marriage to Charles 
James Fox; the latter is in fact their most important correspondent, although the 
papers also contain letters from Lafayette and others. Following these come the 
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collections made by Lord Holland for his life of Fox (Add. MSS. 47584—93), 
including (47591) Lord Holland's correspondence, and (47592—3) his drafts of 
the ‘Life’. Next in order of arrangement come the collections made by Dr. John 
Allen for his edition of Holland's ‘Life’ (47594-7), including his own draft, and 
then (47598—600) Lord John Russell's drafts of his Life and Times of Charles 
James Fox, and other papers connected with his work. 
The final volume (47601) contains miscellaneous papers of Lord John Russell 
. and correspondence relating to the gift of the Fox Papers to the family of Dr. 
G. M. Trevelyan, to whose generosity the Museum is now so greatly indebted 
for what is one of the most valuable gifts of modern historical papers to be re- .. 
ceived by the Department of Manuscripts since the termination of the recent war. , 
H. R. ALDRIDGE 


THE BARRETT COLLECTION OF BURNEY PAPERS 


N the bicentenary year of Fanny Burney's birth (1752), the British Museum 
was able to acquire on most generous terms the whole of the “Barrett Col- 
lection’ of Burney Papers yet remaining in this country from Miss A. J. 

Wauchope, the great-granddaughter of Mrs. Charlotte Frances Barrett, the 
"niece to whom Fanny Burney (then Madame D’Arblay) bequeathed the family 
papers. It is, of course, a matter of regret that this family archive, important alike 
for what it had to tellus of the social life of the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries and for its literary interest, is no longer intact, but a considerable 
portion found its way to the United States of America many years ago and is 
now housed in the Berg collection in the New York Public Library; the material 
in New York is understood to include the manuscript of the Diary and Letters of 
Madame Г” Arblay as first published under her niece’s editorship by Colburn 
between 1842 and 1846, the autograph of Evelina and of portions of Cecilia and 
Camilla, in addition to notebooks, manuscripts of some unpublished plays, and 
. many letters to and from members of the Burney family. In spite of the present 
purchase by the British Museum Fanny Burney’s literary work is still inade- 
quately represented in the public collections in this country, there being only a 
small amount of literary material in the newly acquired collection. This (which 
has been. given the numbers Egerton 3690—3708) is, however, of very great 
interest and value, and the results of the unhappy division of the archive are to 
some extent mitigated by the fact that it has been studied as a whole by Professor 
Joyce Hemlow of McGill University, whose study of Madame D’Arblay is now 
well advanced towards publication. 

The contents of the collection have an extraordinary human interest not only 

because of the way in which the closeness and intimacy of the family relations are 
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illustrated but because of the very wide circle of the Burneys’ friendships; more- 
over the interest is increased when the family is, as it was in this case, a very 
gifted one. The Burneys may be said to have known nearly everybody of interest 
in the social world of the time and this fact is reflected in the recently acquired 
papers by a group of no less than twenty-nine letters from Mrs. Thrale (subse- 
quently Mrs. Piozzi) written to Fanny between 1778 and 1783, by some most 
interesting journal-letters from Mrs. William Lock (of the Locks of Norbury, 
a family which was made a few years ago the subject of an entertaining volume 
by the Duchess of Sermoneta), and by letters from Amelia Angerstein, the 
daughter-in-law of John Julius Angerstein, the great connoisseur (whose col- 
lection formed the nucleus of that now in the National Gallery), from Lady 
Clarges, a lively society butterfly (on the wrapper of whose few surviving letters 
Madame D’Arblay has written, ‘A few of the Frisky Letters of the sportive, 
heedless, happy &, where she chose it, captivating Lady Clarges’), from “Queeny’ 
(Mrs. Thrale’s daughter, Hester Maria, later Viscountess Keith, a great figure 
in the social life of the Regency period), and from Ann Agnew (amanuensis and 
` lady's maid to the famous Mrs. Delany). Fanny’s own delight in the happy social 
life which her family enjoyed is perhaps best reflected in the correspondence that 
passed between her and Samuel Crisp of Chessington—' My honoured Friend 
and earliest Counsellor’ as he is described by her in an endorsement on a package 
of his letters—‘Daddy’ as she always addressed him in the letters, as he in his 
turn sometimes endearingly called her ‘Fannikin’, besides the usual Fanny, - 
though once in a moment of irritation he threatened to call her Jessica. A refer- 
ence in oné of Fanny’s small commonplace-books in the present collection to the 
style of Mr. Twining's letters (at a point, it is worth noting, where she is com- 
menting on the style of Gray’s letters) reminds us that the members of this 
famous family of tea merchants were also on terms of close friendship with the 
Burneys, especially with Dr. Charles Burney. The number of Fanny’s own letters 
is considerable and all the members of the family are represented. 

References in the correspondence to Fanny’s literary work are few but it is 
particularly gratifying to note that included (in Egerton 3690) are the letters 
exchanged (anonymously 'on her side) between Fanny and Thomas Lowndes, 
the Fleet Street bookseller and publisher, in December 1776 and January 1777 
about the publication of Evelina. These are preserved together in a folder en- 
dorsed by Fanny and were first printed (from this archive) by Miss Constance 
Hill in her study of the Burney family entitled The House in St. Martin's Street 
(1907). These letters have, of course, a very special interest in view of the mystery 
that surrounded the writing and publication of Evelina and its immediate and 
immense popularity; evidence of the latter and of Fanny’s undisguised delight 
at its success is preserved in several letters and notes in the present collection. 


‘Good God! My Dearest Susy I hope Evelina will not have such an effect on you 
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as it has on me’, wrote Catherine Coussmaker to Fanny's sister Susan, ‘the last 
volume has almost distracted me. I declare I cannot tell you how it has affected 
me but I have never been well since’, and so on, in the enthusiastic and extrava- 
gant manner in which later eighteenth-century readers reacted to novels, plays, 
-poems, and philosophizing alike. The informality of Thomas Lowndes’s replies 
is itself a delight: in his answer to Fanny's first letter he writes (25 December 
1776), ‘I’ve not the least objection to what you propose [that is, anonymous 
publication] and if you favour me with sight of your MS. ГІ lay asside [sic] other 
Business to read it & tell you my thoughts of it... . I can soon make it appeare 
in print for now is the time for a Novel.’ Lowndes was a man of few words and 
his.reply after reading the portion’ of the manuscript submitted to him was 
prompt: 'I've read & like the Manuscript & if you'll send the rest I'll soon run 
it overe' (29 December 17776). The rest of the correspondence was conducted in 
the same brisk style. 

Of Fanny's literary material there is unfortunately very little; it includes what ' 
may be the draft of an introduction to Cecilia that was subsequently rejected, a 
fragment of dialogue, and an early draft of part of Camilla, the seven-volume 
novel published in 1796, fourteen years after Cecilia. Of related interest i$ the 
small notebook (in Egerton MS. 3693) containing her comments on a number 
of books read in the years 1786, 1788, and 1789; on The Castle of Otranto she 
was very severe, with Gray's letters (which Fanny read in Mason's edition of · 
1775) she was delighted: '. . . The style of the letters is so gay, and so perfectly 
natural, that Ї cannot help doubting the discernment of those who have accused 
the writer of affectation . . .', and Fenn's edition of The Paston Letters she found 
'curious and entertaining'. We could wish for many more such notebooks. 
Lastly it may be noted that the collection includes among the mass of later family 
material some letters and notes by Mrs. Charlotte Frances Barrett of interest in 
connexion with the preparation of her aunt's Diary and Letters for publication in 
the years 1842 to 1846 and a not inconsiderable volume (Egerton MS. 3706) of 
poems, sermons, and letters of Fanny's son, the Reverend Alexander D'Arblay, 
who died at an early age in 1837. C. E. WRIGHT 


WILLIAM YOUNG OTTLEY AS A COLLECTOR 
OF DRAWINGS 


T was only for the last three years of his life, when his health was already be- 
| ginning to fail, that Ottley held the position of Keeper of Printsand Drawings, 
and his short official career would not, in itself, justify his being commemo- 
rated in the bicentenary volume of the B.M. Q.; but; indirectly, his Department 
„owes as much to him as to any of its Keepers, for he i is one of the most distin- 
guished of those enthusiasts to whose taste and acquisitive energy this country 
owes its enormous wealth of drawings by old masters. Yet it is not always realized 
how energetic and acquisitive he was; his achievements, as an ‘art-historian’, 
writer on art, and pioneer in the tediscovery of the Italian primitives, have tended 
to overshadow his activities as a collector and connoisseur of drawings. (Pl. XII.) 
He was born on 6 August 1771 at Dunstan Park, near Thatcham." His father 
was a Captain in the Coldstream Guards, and his mother a daughter of the Sir 
William Young who appears playing the ’cello, surrounded by his family, in 
Zoffany’s well-known conversation-piece at Liverpool. Besides his name, Ottley 
seems to have inherited his interest in the arts from this grandfather, a man of 
some taste, who had accompanied Charles Townley on his ‘classical tour’ of 
Sicily, and whose collection of pictures included, it is interesting to note, the 
famous lost painting by J. R. Cozens of Hannibal crossing the Alps? Ottley was 
educated, first at a school at Richmond, Yorks., and then at Winchester.3 From 
1787 to 1791, having already had some lessons while at Richmond from George 
Cuitt, a local drawing-master, he studied art in London, at the Royal Academy 
and, for a short time, under John Brown, one of the more interesting and indi- 
vidual of Fuseli's followers, who had gone as draughtsman to Sicily with Townley 
and Young. On Brown’s death in 1787, his pupil seems to have bought up the 
contents of his studio, and the large number of drawings thus acquired—no 
fewer than 219 were in his possession in 1804——were the somewhat incongrous 
foundation of his collection. Ottley himself never claimed to be niore than an 
amateur artist, in spite of the jocular encouragement of Sir Thomas Lawrence: 
‘you have a pen free as Raffaelle and more delicate than Battista Franco, and I 
will not insult the unerring correctness of its line by comparing it to Vandyke.’+ 
The drawing reproduced (Pl. XIVa) may perhaps owe something to the coarser 
type of Vandyke—though even more to Cambiaso—but in general Ottley’s 
interest in old master drawings is reflected surprisingly little in his own pro- 
ductions, so entirely typical of their period: insipid essays in the empty neo- ' 
classic convention of the late eighteenth century, they could well be ascribed to 
Flaxman, or even to Fuseli in an uninspired moment. 
The years 1791 to 1798 Ottley.spent in Italy. It was then that he acquired, not 
only the knowledge and connoisseurship which so impressed his contemporaries, 
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but the greater part of his no less astonishing collections. He was fortunate in 
being there during the French invasion of 1796, for such inconveniences as, even 
in that comparatively enlightened period, he would have had to put up with in 
an enemy-occupied country must have seemed trifling in comparison with the 
bargains in works of art which were everywhere to be found, in-an Italy thrown 
into confusion by the impact of the French Revolution. 'I purchased at Florence, 
from a broker', records Pryse Gordon, 'several portfolios of drawings of old 
masters, the weedings of the gallery; there were 1500, and cost me only 20. 
dollars . . . in this collection were masterly sketches. I put them into the hands of 
the celebrated connoisseur Mr. O—y, whom I knew in Rome, he selected about 
150, for which he gave me a liberal price. This can have been only one of 
many such opportunities, for the drawing of the Resurrection, attributed to 
Tintoretto, ‘purchased by the proprietor near thirty years ago . . . the first 
ancient design of which he made the acquisition’, was the nucleus of a collection 
which has only failed to become as famous as any in the succession of “classic' 
English collections of drawings because of the difficulty of identifying its con- 
tents, Part of Ottley's livelihood came from dealing in drawings, which is no 
doubt why he rarely used his collector's mark? (of which Lugt gives five variants), 
and why, even when it has been put on a drawing, it is often scratched out. Many 
drawings known to have been his: have, however, a particular style of mount, as 
characteristic in its own way as the ‘Mariette’ or ‘Lawrence’, but not setting off 
the drawing so well, and so more often discarded. The ‘Ottley’ mount is of 
yellowish unglazed cartridge paper, on which the drawing 1s surrounded by thin 
ruled lines, usually one black and two red. The artist's name, and sometimes a 
short description of him, is inscribed below in italics (see Pl. XIV). Ottley de- 
scribed and engraved about eighty of his drawings in The Italian School of Design, 
but an idea of the extent of his collection can only be obtained from the catalogues 
` of his sales of drawings, of which at least three are known, in 1804, 1807, and 
1814. 

The Italian School of Design, which came out in parts from 1808 to 1823, is all 
that actually appeared of an ambitious scheme to publish ‘a chronological 
sequence of the designs of the most eminent artists of Italy’. The eighty-odd 
plates, some of which Ottley engraved himself, of drawings in his own collection, 
are tours de force of facsimile engraving; never, even with the most elaborate 
mechanical processes, have drawings been more faithfully reproduced (cf. Pl. 
XIII). It is indeed one of the most sumptuous books on the fine arts ever 
produced. : 

These various sources throw some light on his collecting activities in Italy. 
He bought drawings from the Martelli collection, and that of Lamberto Gori, in 
Florence; of: Antonio Cavaceppi in Rome; of the Neapolitan Royal Family; and 
of the Zanetti family in Venice, from whom, like Vivant Denon in 1791, he 
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bought an important group of Parmigianinos. Only one drawing is described as 
being ‘from the old Medici collection’, so that the purchase of 120 drawings 
from the Uffizi was evidently too commonplace an affair to be worth remember- 
ing. It was probably for other reasons that Ottley was silent on the subject of 
what seems likely to have been the most important single source of his collection: 
the one formed by the rival collector J. B. J. Wicar, a French painter who was 
in the advantageous position, for a collector of drawings, of being in charge of 
the official looting of pictures in Italy. The Woodburns' discreet reference to this: 

‘[Wicar] had, however, entrusted a large and very valuable portion of them to 
a friend in Florence; which were afterwards purchased by W. Y. Ottley, Esq.” . 
is true so far as it goes; but it omits to mention that the drawings were stolen. 

An enemy of Wicar's, Antonio Fedi, took advantage of his hurried departure 
from Florence in July 1799" to steal his collection, and managed somehow to 
dispose of part of it to Ottley, who had returned to England the previous March. 
Wicar at once proceeded to form another collection, which he sold em ?/ос to 
Samuel Woodburn in 1823. The Musée Wicar at Lille, his native town, pos- 
sesses a third collection, made between 1823 and his death, which includes some 
of the stolen drawings, which he had bought back. 

Ottley, either through ignorance of the dubious origin of part of his collection, 
or from an uneasy conscience, nowhere refers to Wicar, so that we do not know 
how many drawings came from this quarter. Perhaps the few, chiefly by Correggio 
and Parmigianino, described in his 1814 catalogue as 'from the Modena col- 
lection', may have done; the drawings from Modena, now in the Louvre, were 
removed in 1796 by Wicar, who may well have kept back a few for himself. 
Ottley's collection was particularly rich in drawings by Michelangelo and 
Raphael, and it is possible that he owed many of them to Wicar. A high pro- 
portion of the Michelangelos came ‘from the Buonarroti collection at Florence’, 
and they may well have been among those bought by Wicar from Filippo 
Buonarroti; though, if this was so, Wicar's dealings with Buonarroti must 
have extended over a period before and after 1799, for since forty-seven out of 
the hundred Michelangelos in the Lawrence Gallery have the provenance 
*Buonarroti-Wicar' the bulk of Wicar's purchase was evidently part of his second 
collection. Of the forty-six drawings attributed to Raphael in his 1814 sale- 
. catalogue, Ottley says: “they were obtained, with the exception of two or three 

. . in Italy, by their present proprietor . . . and there is strong reason to believe 
that, till that period, they had been preserved in the same state in which they 
had been left at the death of Raffaello." Some of these had belonged to Wicar: 
eight of the Raphaels in the Lawrence Gallery catalogue have the provenance 
“Wicar-Ottley’ (their presence in the 1814 catalogue rules out the possibility of 
their being among those acquired by Woodburn in 1823), and the fact that of 
the seven sheets which Fischel convincingly grouped as the ‘Umbrian Silver- 
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point Sketchbook’, three (Fischel 16, 2 1, 50) are at Lille, and four (Fischel 18/19, 
p2, 41, 51) belonged to Ottley, suggests that they may all originally have been 
zart of Wicar's first collection. It is tantalizing that Ottley should have been so | 
reticent on the subject of a cache of Raphael drawings which.must have been as 
important as the Antaldi collection, though apparently known only to Ottley 
(and possibly to Wicar) since no hint of its existence is given by any previous 
writer. One is almost tempted to wonder whether it can in fact have been part of 
the Antaldi collection. It must be emphasized at once that there is no evidence 
that it was: none of Ottley's Raphael drawings, so far as I have been able to 
identify them, have the Antaldi mark (though neither has the one drawing, at 
Oxford, Fischel 193, with the provenance Antaldi-Ottley in the Lawrence 
Gallery); none can be identified in the Antaldi inventory; many of them are 
silverpoint drawings, whereas the Antaldi drawings seem to have been either 
in chalk or pen and ink. On the other hand, Wicar certainly knew about the 
Antaldi collection. This is clear from Woodburn's account: “the purchase of 
the entire cabinet of the Chevalier Wicar obtained for Mr. Woodburn the 
information that some valuable drawings by... Raffaello, yet remained in 
the custody of the Marquis Antaldi.’? “Yet remained’ may of course allude to . 
nothing more than Crozat's purchase of some of the collection as long ago as 
1714; but it is surely inconsistent with what we know of Wicar's character for 
him to have been aware that such a collection existed without taking steps to 
acquire it. 

In March 1799” Ottley returned home and settled in London, where he spent 
the rest of his life as an expert, writer on art, and amateur dealer. He constantly 
added to his collection, and was a buyer at most of the important sales in the 
early years of the century. “His presence on such occasions, together with that of 
a few of his brother collectors, used to give a zest and stimulus to the business of 
the auction-room, which subsequently it has often lacked.’ He was never openly 
one of 'the trade', as Samuel Woodburn, forinstance, was; but he put his know- 
ledge to very profitable use, using the sale-room, as well,-to dispose of his draw- 
ings. His “entire Cabinet of original Drawings’ was sold by T. Philipe, 6-8 June 
1814 (Lugt 8533), and before this there were at least two anonymous sales. 
The 'Gentleman of well-known taste going abroad', whose collection of prints 
was sold by T. Philipe on 19 March 1804 (Lugt 6763), is identified, on a copy 
of the catalogue in a volume™ containing the bookplate and annotations of the 
contemporary collector Charles Lambert, as Mr. Orley; a notice in the catalogue 
says that “a capital collection of drawings . . . the property of the same Gentleman 
will be sold early in April. There can be little doubt that this second sale was 
that held anonymously, by the same auctioneer, on 11 April 1804 (Lugt 6782). 
Not only are the collection and its owner described in identical terms, but there 
is external and internal evidence that the owner was Ottley: “A Catalogue of the 
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Prints and Drawings of W. Young Ottley, Esq., priced, 1804” was in Ottley's 
тагу, and Thomas Banks, ina letter dated 23 March 1804 to George Cumber- 
land, wrote: ‘Mr. Ottley is selling off his collection of prints . . . and also the 
greater part of his drawings ... previous to his going abroad." Like the 1814. 
sale, this one included a large number of drawings by Brown, and a few by Cuitt 
and G. A. Wallis (the latter, a landscape painter, was a close friend of Ottley's 
in Rome), while most of the drawings by Michelangelo and Parmigianino came 
from the Buonarroti and Zanetti collections respectively. This combination of 
internal signs (which may help to identify as Ottley's other anonymous sales) 
confirms the inscription Огуз on a second anonymous catalogue in the same 
volume, also sold by T. Philipe, 6-13 July 1807 (Lugt 7281). Since there is 
good reason for believing Lambert's inscription in these two cases, it may seem 
over-sceptical to question it when it occurs for a third time on an anonymous 
catalogue of drawings in the same volume (Scott/Philipe, 14-22 April 1803, 
Lugt 6599). Yet there is no internal evidence that this last collection was formed 
by Ottley; and while the collection sold in 1804 is described as having been made 
“during the revolutionary troubles i in Italy, and the conseguent pillage of the 
ancient Cabinets and Repositories there”, this one is said to have been formed 
“during great part of last century... out of private Cabinets and at the principal 
sales which have occurred for many years past’, an account which’ has every 
appearance of being correct, to judge from the information given in the catalogue 
about the provenance of the drawings. Why should Ottley, if this was his col- 
lection; have given a misleading account of its origin? Yet there must be a reason 
for the inscription: perhaps he bought the collection ел bloc as a speculation (as 
in the 1804 catalogue, the owner is described as “a Gentleman going abroad’) or 
was employed, like a French expert, to catalogue it and negotiate the sale. Cer- 
tainly whoever did draw up the catalogue felt an interest, unusual for I 803, in 
© the art of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, since the drawings ‘by antient 
Italian masters’ are grouped together separately. Many of the drawings in this 
sale reappear in Ottley’s 1807 sale; and whether or not he brought them together 
in the first place, the possibility that many of the attributions may be his is not 
without interest.!7 

Italian drawings, as one would expect, predominate in Ottley’s collection. The 
great masters of the other schools—Claude, Rubens, Rembrandt, Dürer-—are 
well represented, but there are drawings by every Italian artist of any importance 
from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century. It is as complete and impersonal as 
a museum, and tells us even less about its owner’s personal taste than most large 
collections of drawings. Many of the drawings are the work of minor masters, 
but Ottley seems to have been as interested in their authenticity as examples of 
a particular artist as in their aesthetic value as objects. His collection was neither 
a vast miscellaneous accumulation, nor a small, fastidiously chosen, cabinet of 
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masterpieces. Formed rather like а museum collection, as much from the histori- 
cal as from the aesthetic point of view, by a scholar gifted with egual taste and 
learning, to whom every stage in the development of Italian art was of interest, 
it is significant of the new and more scientific attitude to the study of drawings 
which Ottley's friend and fellow collector, William Roscoe, defined in the'cata- 
logue of his own collection: ‘the following works have been collected .. . chiefly 
for the purpose of illustrating, by a reference to original and authentie Sources, 
the rise and progress of the arts in modern times. . . . They are therefore not 
wholly to be judged of by their positive merits, but by a reference to the age in 
which they were produced. Their value chiefly depends o on their authenticity, 
and the light they throw on the history of the arts.” 

It was inevitable that Ottley should sooner or later have made the acquaintance 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence, the greatest collector of drawings of the period. They 
found each other so congenial, that it is only surprising that they were not on 
terms of intimate friendship long before 1823.18 Collecting drawings was the 
lasting solace and insatiable passion of Lawrence's life. He indulged it with 
magnificent extravagance and disregard of financial obstacles, and by the time 
of his death in 1830 he had absorbed the pick of every collection which had come 
on the market for the past thirty years. One of these was Ottley's “entire cabinet”, 
which he bought for £8,000. A letter from Lawrence to Ottley (undated, but 
postmarked February 1823) almost certainly refers to this transaction: 


I must retain your pledge to keep the subject of your collection of drawings scrupulously 
secret, even for two or three months. In addition to this mark of friendship, think that your 
vigilance and knowledge are still to work for me and to be exerted with confidenge and 
courage. My income is not small, and professional employments are still before me to ensure 
me a certain even continuance of such a portion of it as to leave me justified in expence for 
such an object. More pictures I certainly shall лог buy, more drawings I may, but only by the 
first masters and of the first quality, and this limits my further acquisitions to very few.19 


Ass we have seen, Ottley's 'entire cabinet' was sold at auction in 1814, when it 
probably fetched not more than about £3, 500;7° what did it consist of nine years 
later, when he disposed of it en bloc for double the sum? Since many of the same 
drawings occur in his 1804, 1807, and 1814 sales, it was evidently his practice 
to protect himself against loss by 'buying in'. A large number of Lawrence 
drawings can be recognized in the 1814 catalogue, and it is probable that these 
(though various unknown names are given as their purchasers) were in fact 
bought in, and formed the larger part of the collection sold to Lawrence. By no 
means all the collection was bought in, however: the names of various well- 
known collectors of the period, such as Dimsdale, Douce, Payne Knight, Thane, 
and Roscoe (whose sale in 1816 included over sixty drawings from Ottley's 
collection) are given as purchasers at the sale. 
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Neither the catalogues of Lawrence's various sales, nor the manuscript inven- 
tory. of his collection, are detailed enough for us to tell exactly what proportion 
of it came from Ottley, even if we knew what Ottley had in 1823. Of the 1,12 
drawings in the Lawrence Gallery catalogues, only 82 are said to have belonged 
to Ottley, and of these nearly half are by Raphael or Michelangelo. On the other: 
hand, of the 750-odd sheets in the Phillipps-Fenwick collection which came 
from the Lawrence-Woodburn sale in 1860, 177 can be immediately identified 
in Ottley's 1814 catalogue. More detailed study will no doubt reveal others, and 
there must also be some, unidentifiable, acguired by Ottley between 1814 and 
1823. Sir Thomas Phillipps's choice was apparently an entirely random one; if 
his purchases at this particular sale can therefore be considered as a fairly repre- 
sentative cross-section of the Lawrence collection, Ottley's “entire cabinet' may 
have constituted as much as a quarter of it. 

Lawrence's letter implies that Ottley had agreed to put his expert advice at his 
disposal, ‘so perhaps the £8,000 included a kind of retaining fee. Ottley does not 
seem to have collected drawings on his own account after 1823: there are none 
in the various sales held after his death, and Waagen does not mention seeing any 
in 1835. No one who studies Lawrence's collection, and the letters to Woodburn 
(printed in Williams's Life and Correspondence of Sir Thomas Lawrence), can 
doubt his taste and enthusiasm; but a lifetime of unremitting industry as a 
fashionable portrait-painter had given him little chance of acquiring detailed and 
expert knowledge. He is perhaps the supreme example of the ‘aesthetic’, as 
opposed to the ‘learned’, collector. His letters to Ottley show how much he de- 
pended on his connoisseurship: “most infallible judge! (W. Y. Ottley alone 
excepted) of the drawings by old masters’,?! he exclaimed to Samuel Woodburn, 
and he seems generally to have consulted Ottley before buying anything. One of 
his most delightful letters is a complaint that in Ottley's absence on the Continent 
with his wife he was unable, by himself, to decide whether or not to buy a sketch- 
book attributed to Leonardo, and in the end lost it to a less hesitant collector: 
“there is no doubt, however, of my having lost it, and entirely by the absence of 
Mr. W. Y. Ottley. To the loss of said sketch-book, by the uxorious impatience 
of said W. Y. Ottley, Esq.—fifty pounds: and so ends, till the payment of the 
said fifty pounds, this puzzling, irritating, transaction.'? The exact extent of 
Ottley's share in the formation of the Lawrence collection is unknown, but the 
relationship between the two men is perhaps analogous to that, later in the cen- 
tury, between another wealthy collector of fine taste, John Malcolm, and another 
erudite and adventurous connoisseur, Sir Charles Robinson. If only Ottley had, 
like Robinson, produced a detailed catalogue of the collection he helped to form | 

Waagen's account of Ottley's house and collection in 1835 is well known, but 
a more vivid description is given by J. S. Sartain, who was employed, from 1823 
to 1825, to engrave the plates for the Early Florentine School: 
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My engraving table stood in the corner ofa picture gallery, the walls covered with admirable 
paintings by great masters. If I raised my eyes from my work to the south wall opposite, there 
was a first-class Rembrandt, a nude woman seated, an old woman wiping her feet after a bath. 

. To the left was a Domenichino of Cephalus and Aurora, figures larger than life. To the 
right of the Rembrandt a large picture of The Battle of the Angels, a noble composition by Mr. 
Ottley himself, painted in black and white, evidenced consummate mastery in drawing the 
nude figure. It was his intention to paint over it in solid colour, hut whether he ever did so 
I do not know. A line of works of lesser dimensions occupied the space beneath, among them 
a Guido, a Schedone, a Correggio study in oils, a Giorgione, and in the middle an antique 
torso of a cupid, not unlike the marble known as the Genius of the Vatican. 

On the west wall, opposite the fireplace, and over the Print Cabinets, was among other 
large pictures, a very large Titian, a Madonna and Child with landscape background. Just back 
of where I sat, was another Titian, the Rape of Europa, a beautiful picture of captivating colour, 
and lighter in tone than any other work of his I have seen. Below the Titian, and level with 
the eye, was the Nativity of Sandro Botticelli. ... On the west side of the door of entrance was 
a large Salvator Rosa, St. George pouring upon the Dragon some liquid from a bottle. Over 
these hung two Bassanos that extended across the whole width of the gallery, the subjects of 
course treated after his accustomed manner, but the colouring very rich and fine, though dark. 
Both recesses on each side of the fireplace were filled with books. [There was] a large table 
in the middle... on which was an accumulation of all kinds of things, books, drawings, prints, 
and what not—piled on one another in a confused way as if valueless. To reach this gallery 
from the dwelling the way was through another smaller gallery, also lighted from above, the 
walls of which were covered from floor to ceiling with pictures by the old Pre-Raphaelite artists, 
which Mr Ottley had collected in Italy during the latter part of the last century. Most of hem 
were taken from churches during the occupation by the French soldiery, and but for Mr 
Ottley’s intervention might have been destroyed.23 


‘This description of Ottley’s picture-gallery is not irrelevant to our considera- 
tion of him as a student of drawings. He can never have fallen into the error of 
considering them apart from paintings, nor can his taste have been affected by 
his study of engravings. His choice of pictures shows him to have been, so to 
speak, ‘Venetian’ rather than ‘Florentine’—if so crude а temperamental dis- 
tinction may be drawn—in looking for other qualities in works of art than the 
purely linear and calligraphic; he would have judged drawings, too, by other 
and more subtle standards. 

In 1833 J. T. Smith, the Keeper of Prints and Drawings, died, and Ottley *was 
induced to apply for the vacant situation, which, though much below his merits; 
was, not without some hesitation and a pretty smart canvass, awarded to him’, 
What can have made him exchange the calm of his library and picture-gallery for 
the unfdmiliar and, to a man of over sixty, inevitably irksome routine of official 
life? His reason, an economic one, is much to his credit: in 1833 the Act abolish- 
ing slavery in the British colonies was passed, and though both his father’s and 
mother’s families derived their wealth from West-Indian estates, Ottley refused, 
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on principle, to accept any compensation for the losses caused him by the freeing 
of his slaves.. | 

His career as Keeper is of little general interest. His reports to the Trustees 
deal with his systematic rearrangement of the collection, his drawing up of cata- 
logues and indexes, the acquisition of early Italian engravings, the inconvenient 
conditions under which he was expected to work, and the deficiencies of the 
central-heating system. He did not hold the position for long, and died at his 
house, 30 Devonshire St., Portland Place, on 26 May 1836. The unfortunate 
refusal of the Government to take advantage of Sir Thomas Lawrence's generous 
will is a well-known story. It is ironic that Ottley should have entered the service 
of the Museum exactly at the moment when, thanks to official apathy, it failed 


to secure the magnificent collection which he had done so much to form. 


т The fullest account of him, unknown to the 
writer of the D.N.B. article, is in Henry Ottley’s 
Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Recent and 
Living Painters, London, 1866. The author is 
almost certainly W. Y. Ottley’s fifth son. See also 
A. Altkinson], Notes and Queries, clxxiv (1938), 
336 f., and clxxv (1938), 326 #., 344 ff. 

2 Lot 76 in the sale of his collection, London 
(Core), 1802, 20 May (Lugt 6440): ° “Cozens, 
The Alps, with a distant View of Lombardy and 
Hannibal shewing his Soldiers the great Plain of 
Italy" bt Segr [Seguier?] £3-10-0- 

3 His name occurs as a commoner in the 1786 
“Long Roll’. 

+ В.М. MS. Add. PAIS f. 41. Printed in 


Williams's Life and Correspondence of Sir Thomas 


Lawrence, 1836, ii. 325." 

5 Pryse Gordon, Personal Memoirs, London, 
1830, vol. ii, p. 39. 

6 7874 Sale, lot 1117. 


7 Lugt 2662 or 2665, preceded by a number, . 


on British Museum drawings, does not denote 
Ottley's ownership, but his having catalogued it. 
Lugt 2663 is not in pen and ink, but is stamped; 
discrepancies between one example and another 
are due to each letter having been stamped sepa- 
rately. 

8 1814 Sale, lot 1724: ‘L. da Vinci, Bust of a 
Man, size of life, nearly profile, looking up— 
metalpoint, on brown paper, heightened— great 
expression.” The drawing sounds more likely to be 


by one of Leonardo's Milanese followers, perhaps _ 


Boltraffio. 

9 Some account of the Drawings by Raffaelle... 
in the Lawrence Gallery, reprinted by Sir J. C. 
Robinson, 4 Critical Account of the Drawings by 
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- J. A. GERE 


Michelangelo and Raffaello in the University Gal- 
deries, Oxford, Oxford, 1870, pp. xv ff. 

19 See Е. Beaucamp, Le Peintre Lillois, F. B. 
Wicar, Lille, 1939, p. $56. 

11 7874 Sale, lot 1078. 

12 He advertised a collection of ‘26 capital pic- 
tures, purchased at Rome in Dec.1798... brought 
to England in March 1799’ for sale by private con- 
tract (copy in V. & A. Library: G. 4, volume 
lettered Catalogues and Proposals 1786-1807). 
Faringdon (Diary, unpublished) records meeting 
him in London on 20 April 1799. 

75 Obituary in Literary Gazette, 1836, pp. 363 ff. 

1+ [n the possession of Mr. Denys Sutton. I am 
most grateful to Mr. Sutton for drawing my atten- 
tion to this book, and for allowing me to make use 
of it while preparing this article. 

15 Sold by Sotheby’s, 1837, 21 July, lot 16. 

16 C. Е. Bell, The Annals of Thomas Banks, 
Cambridge, 1938, p. 171. 

17 "The collection seems to have been formed 
between 1759 (the prices fetched at the Pond 
sale in that year are mentioned with icular 
emphasis in the catalogue) and 1800 (several draw- 
ings came from the Ploos van Amstel collection,” 
dispersed in that year). Mr. Lugt (Margues 2448) 
suggested that this might be the sale of Robert 
Udny’s drawings; but the catalogue of this subse- 
quently came to light (eser 6621). 

18 Ottley, Descriptive Catalogue of the Pictures 
in the National Gallery, 1826, p. v.: ‘I could not at 
the time [of the death of Angerstein in’ 1823] 
boast of that intimacy with [Lawrence] with which 
I have since been honoured." 

19 B.M. MS. Add. 24425, ff. 41/42. Williams, 
ор. cil., pp. 322 Ё. 


20 A figure reached by calculating on the basis of executor as ‘a person... particularly competent to 
about half the prices, in.a partially marked copy 8f the task of arranging my various works of art for 
the catalogue, also belonging to Mr. Denys Sutton. sale, if he will kindly undertake the office”, so that 
It has not been possible to consult the completely he may well have been concerned in drawing up 
priced copy at The Hague. ШЕ Lawrence Gallery catalogues. 

^: Williams, of. cit, p. 415. аз J, S. Sartain, The Reminiscences of a Very Old 

22 Lawrence's will recommended Ottley to his Man, New York, 1899, pp. 96 Ё. 


GREEK COINS 


MONG the more important recent acquisitions to the Department of Coins 
А and Medals аге the following silver pieces. (АП the dates are в.с.). First, 
a group of three from Sicily, all dating from c.412. The finest (Pl. XV, 1) 
is a didrachm of Kamarina, showing the head of the river-god Hipparis, as a 
young man with the horns of a bull sprouting from his forehead: on the reverse, 
the local nymph rides on a great swan, the waves of the sea forming the edge of 
the picture. Below Hipparis' head is the shortened signature of the artist Exake 
(retrograde) which he put in full—Exakestidas—on his larger pieces. This new 
specimen is perhaps finer than the one formerly in Berlin and hitherto unique, 
though struck from the same dies. Another river-god, Amenanos, appears on the 
reverse of a drachm of Katana (with racing chariot for obverse—Pl. XV, 2): his 
name (retrograde) is given around the head, flanked by fishes and a lobster, 
though the city-name, surprisingly, is not shown. The third coin (Pl. XV, 3) is 
a didrachm of Selinous, of which only one other specimen is known: the obverse 
type is Herakles subduing the Cretan bull, the reverse, the river-god Hypsas 
sacrificing at an altar, with a small winged Nike.alighting nearby. The Nike must 
allude to the great victory of Syracuse and her allies (of whom Selinous was one) 
over the Athenian invaders of Sicily (415 в.с.). 

Pl. XV, 4 shows an attractive and apparently quite new fourth-century coin 
of Leukas: it has the pegasos type, usual for Corinthian colonies, but here the 
half-pegasos: denotes the half-drachma (the drachma, similar, but with a whole 
pegasos, is known but very rare). The reverse is a fine head copied from the 
fifth-century masterpieces of Sicily. 

The following threö coins were presented by the former Keeper, Mr. E. S. С. 
Robinson. Two are didrachms of Euboea with a nymph’s head (Pl. XV, 5) and 
on the other side a cow seated, licking her flank (Pl. XV, 6), or with a bunch of 
grapes in the background (Pl. XV, 7). Euboea, 'the Land of Cattle', ordinarily 
struck coins of a similar weight to the Athenian, but these are of the Aeginetic 
weight used in the Peloponnese and Central Greece: and were struck at the time 
of the revolt of the allies from Athens in 412 в.с. Both pieces are from a recent 
find consisting of Euboeàn and Theban coins. The third (Pl. XV, 8) is a stater of 
Sybrita in Crete, of which only one other specimen is known: a splendid addition 
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to the Museum's already outstanding Cretan collection, enriched by the Seager 
and Cameron bequests. The head of young Dionysos, on the obverse, is wreathed 
with ivy-leaves, and behind it is a bunch of grapes: on the reverse is Hermes 
holding his caduceus. The date is fourth century. 

Finally, a group from Asia Minor. The pretty little fourth-century coin 
(Pl. XV, 9) with obv. head and forepaw of a lion, rev. head of a goddess, and 
behind it, the caduceus of Hermes, is inscribed Kerkizion. It is understood that 
the coin, which is unique, was found in Caria, and as the lion type is at home in 
that area, may have been issued by an otherwise unknown town (Kerkinis?). It 
could, however, belong to a similarly named place in Macedonia or the Crimea. 
Pl. XV, 10 shows one of the standard Lykian League coins of the second cen- 
tury: Apollo's head, with lyre on the reverse inscribed in the name of the 
Lykians. But it also has the initials of Phellos, a town whose silver coins of this 
type were hitherto unknown. The fine stater of Selge in Pisidia (Pl. XV, 11) was 
presented by the Keeper, Dr. John Walker, together with a stater of the Persian 
satrap Datames; both probably came from a large find in Anatolia, which also 
contained many coins of Aspendos. The types are respectively, wrestlers, and a 
slinger (with the triskelis symbol in the field): it has a remarkable form of the 
Pisidian dialect inscription, Segeius. С. К. JENKINS 


ENGLISH COINS 


T the Ryan Sale the Department of Coins and Medals was able to purchase 
А: two Anglo-Saxon pieces of outstanding interest. The first (Pl. XV, 12) 
is a silver penny struck by Wulfred, who was Archbishop of Canterbury 

from 805 to 832. Incidentally, he was Canterbury’s first archdeacon. The arch- 
bishop is shown bareheaded with monastic tonsure—a reminder of the fact that 
so many early occupants of the see were sons of St. Benedict—and wearing the 
Roman pallium. On no other coin of Wulfred is this symbol of metropolitan 
authority engraved with such clarity, and the embroidered crosses are clearly 
visible, leaving no doubt of the nature of the vestment. Wulfred, in fact, received 
his pallium at Rome from the hands of Pope Leo III, and his archiepiscopate was 
made memorable by protracted disputes with King Coenwulf of Mercia. His 
uncompromising attitude was already well known to scholars from the fact that 
he was the first Archbishop of Canterbury to place his portrait on his coins, and 
the, until recently unpublished, reverse type of the Ryan coin affords new evi- 
dence of his deliberate departure from the purely Mercian types of his prede- 
cessors, Jaenberht and Aethelheard.! Though probably coincidental, it is worth 
noting that alpha and omega recur nearly two centuries later on Aethelred's 
Hand of Providence issues, which are traditionally associated with Dunstan's 
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regency. It is no less curious that both the obverse and reverse legends should be 
in the genitive case and written entirely in Latin without contractions. 


Ом. VVLFREDI ARCHIEPISCOPI 
Rev. DOROVERNIAE CIVITATIS. 


The exact place of this coin in the sequence of Wulfred's known types presents 
many problems, but will almost certainly be determined in the light of current 
research into the early history of the penny. 

The second Ryan coin to be purchased is a unique silver penny with an obverse 
of Berhtwulf of Mercia 839—523, and a reverse of Aethelwulf of Wessex 838-59 
(Pl. XV, 13). At this time Mercia was nominally subordinate to Wessex, and it 
is strange that Berhtwulf, who struck his own coins, should have put into circula- 
tion a piece that seems strongly to imply Mercian supremacy by its relegation 
to the reverse of the name and title of the West Saxon king. A solution of the 
difficulty was put forward by the late Lord Grantley, to whom the coin at one 
time belonged. He suggested that Berhtwulf considered London de facto part of 
his territory, but was anxious to respect Aethelwulf’s de jure position in the 
metropolis consequent on Ecgbeorht’s conquests. Consequently he placed 
‘Aethelwulf’s name on the reverse in recognition of the fact that a London issue 
was permissive and, theoretically, at the discretion of the West Saxon king. 

Shortly after the Ryan Sale, Dr. Cahn of Geneva presented to the Department 
four medieval pieces found at Smyrna. One of these proved to be a penny of 
Henry I of the very rare Brooke Class VIII (Pl. XV, 14). Only three pennies of 
this type are in the National Collection, and the type was, indeed, one of the very 
few unrepresented i in the Ryan collection. The piece given by Dr. Cahn had 
added interest in that it provides a new moneyer, Osmund, for the extremely rare 
mint of Wallingford. It must have been struck c. 1115, aid it is noteworthy that 
no coin of Wallingford previously known could be dated between the famous 
monetary inquisitions of 1108 and 1125. 

The fourth coin to be described has, like the first two, a Ryan provenance, but 
was the generous gift of Professor T. O. Mabbott of New York. It is a penny 
struck during the Civil War that raged under Stephen (Pl. XV, 15). The obverse 
reads STPEN . . REX, and the reverse . . . ONION SNIDI. The fabric suggests a 
Midland minting, and Nottingham has been suggested. 'The reverse type, cross 
patonce over large cross pattée, is quite unique. That a crude coin of irregular 
type could circulate in the land that, in Saxon times, could boast the finest silver 
coinage in Europe is an apt commentary on the social anarchy of Stephen's 
stormy reign. R. H. Dorrzv 

1 A similar coin but of inferior workmanship tributed a note on it to the British Numismatic 


and in a poor state of preservation is in the col- Fournal, 1951, xxvi. 343—4. 
lection of Commander R. P. Mack, who has con- 
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ASSYRIAN ANTIQUITIES, 1825-56 


OR about three-quarters of a century after the foundation of the Museum 
F it is unlikely that its collections included any object of importance belonging 

to the great ancient civilizations of Western Asia. Physical remains of their 
existence were almost unknown to the West, with the exception of the ruins in 
Iran, especially at Persepolis, which had been visited and described by travellers 
since the sixteenth century. Certain fragments of the Achaemenid sculptures of 
that capital are, in fact, among the Museum’s earliest possessions in this kind, 
for they were brought to England by Sir Gore Ouseley, and presented by him 
and by Lord Aberdeen in 1825. In the same year came to the Museum by pur- 
chase a group of antiquities, the first to reach the Western world, fairly represent- 
ing the forgotten old kingdoms of Babylon and Assyria. This had been acquired 
by the celebrated Claudius James Rich, Resident at Baghdad of the East India 
Company, and since the constituent objects were nearly all obtained from Babylon 
itself and from Nineveh (as yet hardly recognized), it is only natural that the 
collection, small as it was, comprised specimens of several classes of antiquities 
now known as most characteristic of those civilizations—there were inscribed 
bricks and fragments of clay tablets, pieces of sculpture from the walls of Assyrian 
palaces, foundation inscriptions from Babylonian temples, and a group of cylinder 
seals. These last must have been fairly numerous, for over fifty of them are 
included in a book of 1842; the finest is a cylinder now numbered 89147, of red 
and white striped 'Jasper', two heroes unheaving maddened lions, in the best 
style of the late Agade period. Also in the Rich collection were part of a boun- 
dary-stone'(90833), and a sculptured stele (90837) with the curiously attired ' 
figure of a king, conjectured to be either Esarhaddon or Nabonidus. But the 
most important item was certainly the finely preserved and unusually shaped 
hollow clay cylinder (22 502, K. 1680) from Nineveh, inscribed with an account 
of Sennacherib's first two campaigns and dated in 702 8.c. This has always been 
called the “Bellino Cylinder', after Karl Bellino, a young German who went out 
with Rich to Baghdad, and copied this and other cuneiform inscriptions, mostly 
for the benefit of G. F. Grotefend, the earliest decipherer of cuneiform. 

Rich's collection continued for some twenty-five years to occupy its unique 
place in the Museum. It is described as resting in two 'glass tables' and upon 
certain low shelves. Layard was thus exaggerating, but not greatly, when he 
wrote, in 1848, that before his discoveries 'a case scarcely three feet square 
enclosed all that remained, not only of the great city, Nineveh, but of Babylon 
itself”. So much licence might well be used by one who was to expand this 
modest corner into the Assyrian galleries of the Museum, much as they are now 
to be seen. Layard had sojourned in the Near East before, but his career as an 
excavator began in 1845 and extended, with an interval of two years at home, to 
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1851. His vast Assyrian discoveries and acguisitions in those few years are still, 
and are likely to remain, as a whole one of the most impressive assemblages pre- 
served from ancient times. Yet by no means all, even of ће Assyrian sculpture, 
was obtained by him—Hormuzd Rassam, W. K. Loftus, and W. Boutcher have 
their splendid monument in the lion-hunting scenes (РІ, ХУТ) of the Assyrian 
Saloon, and Sir Henry Rawlinson, more famous as interpreter than discoverer, 
cannot be ignored by visitors still visibly awed before the huge winged bulls which 
he brought from Khorsabad, despite their almost retired position in the Assyrian 
Transept; it is not generally known that their attendants in human form ought, 
in fact, to change sides, each standing behind his bull, but in point of effect the 
present arrangement is perhaps superior. 

In this same decade (1846—56) came to the Museum from the ruins of Nine- 
veh more than 20,000 inscribed tablets and fragments once belonging to the 
royal library and archives of the Assyrian kings. Upon these, with the monu- 
ments, was founded, by the labours of many scholars in the succeeding half- 
century, the whole science of Assyriology. Despite the accession of numerous 
other resources in later years it is still true to aver that these remain, not yet 
exhausted, our prime informants upon the life, history, religion, and ideas of 
that ancient culture more or less adopted and shared by all the peoples of 
Western Ásia. C. J. GADD ` 


TWO CAMPANA RELIEFS 


T Museum has recently acquired two terracotta reliefs, illustrated on 

Pl. XVII." These once belonged to Dr. Richard Mead, the eighteenth-cen- 

tury collector. On his death in 1754 they were bought by the Marquess of 
Rockingham, and remained until recently in the possession of his family, at 
Wentworth Woodhouse.” Except that the edges have been cut down, they are in - 
excellent condition, and retain traces of the colours with which they were origin- 
ally decorated. ; 

These belong to a class of Roman mural reliefs now known as Campana 
Reliefs, which were made in the first and second centuries a.n. The scenes 

. depicted were of various kinds, Greek mythology being especially popular. Our. 
reliefs both illustrate scenes from the Odyssey. 

On the first (Pl. XVIIz), Odysseus sits on a stool facing the right. Eurycleia, 
while washing his feet, has recognized him by a scar on his leg. In her excitement 
she drops the leg, which she has been holding, whereupon his foot falls on the 
bowl of water and sends it flying. He claps his hand over her mouth to prevent 
her from betraying his identity, and looks back appealingly to the swineherd 
Eumaeus, who walks up behind him, wearing a goatskin over his tunic and bear- 
ing a cup in his right hand. Under the stool is the dog Argos. This is taken from 
Book XIX of the Odyssey: 'As the old woman passed her hands over the scar, 
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she recognised the feel of it and abruptly let go her master's foot, which made 
the metal ring as it dropped against the basin, upsetting it and spilling all the 
water on the floor.... Odysseus’ right hand sought and gripped the old woman's 
throat’.3 The representation departs from the text in including Eumaeus and 
Argos: by rights Argos was now dead, and Eumaeus had returned to his pigs. 
On the right hangs a curtain, to indicate that the scene is taking placeindoors. 

The background of this relief was blue. Below the relief is a raised band, 
originally coloured yellow. Above is a similar band, also coloured yellow, sur- 
mounted by a palmette-pattern in relief. 

On the second relief (Pl. XVIIZ), Penelope sits in the centre, facing the left, 
on a stool with turned legs, on which is a cushion; her feet rest on a foot-stool; 
under the stool is her wool-basket. Her left arm hangs by her side and her right 
hand is raised to her head, which is bent forward. Behind her is an old woman, 
simply dressed in a Doric ef/os; she leans forward respectfully, like a servant 
waiting for orders. In front stand two young women, more fashionably dressed 
in the Ionic chiton and cloak; they appear to be giggling together. One holds a 
leaf, serving as a fan, the other a flower. The old woman will be Eurynome, the 
elderly housekeeper, whilst the young women can only be two of the maids who 
have been led astray by the Suitors. If, as it surely must, this refers to a definite 
moment in the Odyssey, the most suitable passage is that which occurs imme- 
diately before the scene depicted in the other relief.* The poet tells how Penelope, 
after the Suitors have left the Hall, has returned with Eurynome to speak with 
the beggar, whom she does not yet know to be Odysseus in disguise. She seats’ 
herself by the fire in her chair—a special chair, the poet points out, equipped 
with a foot-stool. The maids, meanwhile, are clearing up after the banquet, and 
Eurycleia is washing the feet of Ой: Now occurs the Recognition-scene 
described above. 

The upper and lower borders are T the same form as on No. 1. The back- 
ground was predominantly yellow, while the upper and lower bands were 
coloured blue. 

It will be seen that these two reliefs depict different actors in the same scene, 
and thus complement each other. They cannot, however, be two halves of one 
picture; not only is each artistically a unity, but the colours of background and 
borders do not agree, being in fact reversed. It is, therefore, preferable to regard 
them as a pair of separate pictures, showing different aspects of the same story. 
The relationship may perhaps be compared with that often found between two 
pictures on the opposing sides of a Greek vase. 

The reliefs were made in a mould and subsequently retouched with a model- 
ling-tool. The clay is pink, and contains grog (fired clay, ground up; its purpose 
is to reduce shrinkage in drying and firing). The colour was put on after firing 
in the form of a tempera paint. 
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Although made in Roman times, many of these reliefs are entirely Greek in 
feeling, and must have been inspired by surviving works of Greek art, either 
paintings or sculptures. The statuesgue treatment оЁ the Penelope-relief recalls 
the art of the mid-fifth century 8.c.; the figure of Penelope herself can actually 
be paralleled in an Attic vase-painting of that date,5 and on a number of sculp- 
tures which go back to the same period. The Recognition-relief, on the other 
hand, although lacking : any close parallels,’ in its greater naturalism and more 
lively treatment, breathes the spirit of the Hellenistic world. Rzvworp Hiccins 


1 Reg. nos. 1951, 11—23, 1 and 2. Maximum 
height of each: 1 ft. 1 in. 

2 See von Rohden, Die antiken Terrakotten, iv, 
_ Pl 1, p. rf 

* Lines 386 ff. "Translation by E. V. Rieu. 

+ Book XIX, lines 53 ff. 

5 Furtwängler-Reichhold, pl. 142. 

$ Seven Roman copies are known (see Langlotz 
in Museum Helveticum, viii. 157-70), and one 


Greek original 44. liv. то £). 


7 "There їз, however, in the Museum a terra- 
cotta statuette (C 709) from Cyrenaica which re- 
calls the figure of Eurycleia. 

8 "The Recognition-reliefis known in four other 
examples, and is not hitherto represented in the 
Museum. The Penelope-relief is known in ten 
other examples, some fragmentary (von Rohden, 
loc. cit.). One, in poor condition, is already in the 
Museum (D 609): parts of it are restored, in all 
probability from the piece now acquired. 


JOHN HENDERSON (1797-1878). — 


HE latter half of the nineteenth century was a harvest time for the Wational 
Collection, andamong thegroupof private collectors who were to become bene- 
factors of the Museum, the name of John Henderson must always stand high. 

His was not a personality to which an adventurous life lent colour, for his 
collection is the best expression of himself. Indeed, there are many reminders 
of his name in the Museum's galleries: Venetian glass, rare majolica and superb 
specimens of Turkish and Persian faience, and fine examples of the oriental 
metalworker’s art (cf. Pl. XVIII). The variety of his collection is evidence enough 
of his artistic perception and wide interests. 

Less is known of Henderson himself than of his antecedents. His family had 
long associated with artists, and both his parents, his maternal grandfather, and 
younger brother were all amateur artists, whose work is represented in the 
Department of Prints and Drawings. He was born in Adelphi Terrace, where 
his father, John Henderson, was neighbour and friend of Dr. Munro, founder 
of the academy in which young artists met to draw under his supervision. Dr. 
Munro's academy was to have a lasting influence on the development of English 
water-colour painting. The elder Henderson belonged to this circle, and lent his 
own sketches to be copied by the students. There he met and befriended Girtin 
and Turner. To this association the Museum owes the fine representative series 
of paintings by Girtin, Turner, Cox, and Müller, collected by Henderson and 
bequeathed by his son to the Department of Prints and Drawings. 

In 1796 the elder Henderson married Georgina, daughter of the writer and 
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poet George Keate. The latter had strongly opposed the marriage, describing his 
son-in-law as “a man whose principles and manners he detested'. Keate, too, had 
practised as an artist besides writing descriptive and didactic poems. 

That he was a man of wit and character there can be no doubt, for at one time 
he had lived in Geneva and enjoyed the friendship of Voltaire. Eighteen letters 
written by Voltaire to his grandfather are amongst the Bequest of John Hender- 
son and attest to the intimacy and affection that existed between the great French- 
man and the Englishman. He, too, was a collector, for his collection of coins 
eventually found its way to the Bodleian Library in the Douce collection. 

It is not surprising that the younger Henderson, brought up in such an atmos- 
phere, should have developed an interest in and appreciation for objects of art. 
He was entered at Balliol and went up to Oxford a few days before his sixteenth 
birthday; after taking his degree, he was called to the Bar. From then on, his life 
seems to have been spent in acquiring his collection. He was living in No. 3 
Montague Street, under the shadow of Smirke's recently built King's Library. 

Already by 1857 he had discovered his special interests, for the German art 
historian, Waagen, visited and described the collection. Naturally, he pays more 
attention to the paintings than to the objects. The former include Dutch paintings 
and several Guardis. He mentions that the objects include ninety pieces of 
majolica, among which is some Hispano-Mauresque ware. 

But a more valuable record of the collection is the album of photographs with 
descriptive text which Henderson had printed privately in 1868 for presentation 
to his friends. The earlier plates are devoted to the Greek vases and the Egyptian 
stone and faience objects which Henderson left to the Ashmolean Museum. The 
remainder show selected specimens of this glass, faience, porcelain, and metal- 
work. Within the limit of twenty plates, the photographer had to resort to occa- 
sional tables on which objects stand cheek by jowl: and it must be confessed that 
the massed effect is somewhat disquieting. 

Henderson's interests gained him the friendship of the great collectors and 
antiquarians of his time, He was elected Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 
on 4 March 1858, and though he made no published contribution to that 
Society's proceedings, he regularly exhibited objects from his collection at the 
meetings of members, He was also a member of the Royal Institute of Archaeo- 
logy and from 1864 until his death was its Honorary Treasurer. He was one of 
a circle of collectors whose approach to art objects was at once scholarly and 
artistic. Chief among these were A. W. Franks and C. Drury Fortnum who were 
pioneers in ceramic studies; Franks in the field of European, Chinese, and 
Japanese porcelain and Fortnum in that of Italian majolica. Henderson's life was 
singularly uneventful. He seems not to have travelled, and never married. But in 
the acquiring of his objects he was single-minded, and the value and importance 
of his collection have stood the test of time. К. H. Prnper-Witson 
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AN EARLY LOTTERY TICKET 


N interesting document connected with the State Lottery held under the 
Ä British Museum Act in 1753 to provide funds for the purchase, housing, 
and maintenance of the Museum’s foundation collections is the lottery 
ticket shown on Plate ХІХ. The ticket is one which was issued in the Dublin 
Hospitals Lottery on the results of the main (State) Lottery. 
The original is in the collections of the Wellcome Historical Medical Museum 
and is reproduced here with the kind permission of the Wellcome Trustees. 
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XL. a. THOMAS WATTS 
From a pencil drawing by W. H. 
Carpenter, Keeper of Prints and 
Drawings, 1845-66 








Copyright: Wellcome Historical Medical Museu 
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KING GEORGE III's MARITIME COLLECTION 


ING GEORGE III's “Collection of Geography and Topography’ was 

arranged i in two sections: the Geographical and ‘Topographical Collec- 

tion; which was in 1828 transferred to the Museum with the rest of the 
King’s books and manuscripts and is now in the Map Room, and the Maritime 
Collection, comprising charts and sea-atlases. The latter was, in August 1828, 
detached from the King’s Library by order of King George IV and presented by 
him to the Admiralty. A manuscript catalogue of the Maritime Collection was 


, made at the time of the transfer. 


The-later history of the collection is disclosed in the Minutes of the Trustees. 
On 13 January 1844 Sir Henry Ellis, Principal Librarian, reported on negotia- 
tions with the Admiralty which had been initiated by Sir John Barrow, Secretary 
of the Admiralty, in a letter stating that there were at the Admiralty charts and 
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atlases formerly belonging to thé Library of King George III, ‘of which no use · 


whatever was made', After further correspondence the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty had presented to the Museum 'the old Maps, Charts and Books 
which formerly belonged to His Majesty King George IIT'. Sir Henry reported, 
however, that the material received by the Museum ‘fell short of what was shewn 
to him and Mr. Panizzi, and that he feared the Lords of the Admiralty contem- 
plated sending some- to some other public establishment”. The Secretary was 


‘instructed to convey the Trustees’ thanks and “to suggest to their Lordships that 


the whole of the Maps, Charts, etc. which once formed a part of the Library of 
George III if not required for the use of some public Department of the Govern- 


‘ment ought to be preserved in the Museum, where the Printed Books, Manu- 


scripts and General Topography form so splendid and important a portion of the 
National Collections and so honorable a monument to the memory of George 
IIP. On 10 February 1844 the Trustees received further reports from Mr. 
Panizzi, on the deficiencies, and from Sir Henry Ellis, on interviews with Sir 
John Barrow.and Captain Beaufort, in which the latter ‘had given an assurance 
that whatever the Admiralty possessed of King George III's Library or of other 


Maps and Charts not wanted for the public service,should be sent to the Museum . | 


with the condition annexed, that whatever might prove duplicate should be re- 
turned for the Lords of the Admiralty to present to the Geographical Society”. 
No further action to recover the missing items seems to have been taken, 
although in 1872 a portolan atlas by G. Benincasa (1469) was at R. H. Major's 
instigation presented to the Museum by the Admiralty. Recent examination of a 
marked copy of the manuscript catalogue of 1828 showed that the Museum still 
lacked some seventy charts, atlases, or books of the King's Maritime Collection. 


Thirty-nine of these were identified in the Admiralty Library; and twenty-seven ° 


have now been presented to the Museum by the Lords of the Admiralty, the 
py n | ' 63 E | 
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remaining dozen (most of which are duplicates) Red retained, by agreement, in 
the Admiralty Library. i 

This gift not only restores to the Museum, i in fulfilment of the undertaking 
given in 1844, an integral part of the King’s Library, but also materially en- 
riches the Museum’s hydrographic collections. The printed material includes 
. Dutch sea-atlases of the seventeenth century, and English and French of the 
eighteerith century, culminating in a splendidly coloured copy of Des Barres’s 
Atlantic Neptune (1781). Five manuscript atlases are included in the Admiralty’s 
gift: four of these are by William Hack, dated from 1682 to 1700, the fifth is a 
fair copy of the ‘Survey of the ports on the south-west coast of England’, made 
in 1698 by Edmund Dummer, Surveyor of the Navy, and Captain Thomas 
Wiltshaw. Other copies of the ‘Survéy’ by Dummer and Wiltshaw are in MS. 
Sloane 3233 and in the National Maritime Museum. 

The Museum’s collection of manuscripts by Hack, enriched by the four pre- 
sented by the Admiralty, now provides an unequalled opportunity for studying 
the work of this interesting hydrographer of Wapping, a familiar of the buc- 
caneers, from whom he obtained captured Spanish charts and sailing-directions : 
to copy into his generously decorated ‘waggoners’. Besides separate charts, the 
Museum possesses no fewer than twelve manuscript volumes by Hack, either 
sea-atlases or journals and rutters illustrated by charts. The four now acquired are: 


1. A ‘Wagoner of the Great South Sea’, i.e. of the Pacific seaboard of America, 
dedicated and presented by Captain Bartholomew Sharp to King Charles 
II in 1682, with Hack’s charts and with sailing-directions translated ‘out 
of the Spanish Originall’ by Philip Dassigny. This volume, Hack’s earliest 
work in this form, was compiled from “books... containing a description 
of the South Sea and. Spanish seaports in cartes’, taken out of a Spanish 
ship by Sharp, and ordered by the King to be 'perfected by that original 
with all possible secrecy’ (C.S.P. Dom. 1682, p. 217: Earl of Conway to 
Secretary Jenkins, 25 May 1682). Later copies were made by Hack for 
Charles Піп 168 3(FreePublic Library, Philadelphia)and 1684 (MS. Sloane 
44), and for James II in 1685 (National Maritime Museum) (Pl. xx). 


2. A similar atlas, dated 1698 and dedicated to the Lord.Chancellor, Lord 

. Somers, with the title, “A Description of all the Ports Bays Rivers Harbours 
Islands Sands Rocks & Dangers from the Mouth of Calafornia to the 
Straghts of Lemaire in the South Sea of America.” 


3. Ап atlas of the Indian Ocean, East Indies, and China Sea, dated Hes and 
dedicated to Somers. 


4. Án atlas of the Atlantic coasts of North and Central America and the West 
Indies, undated and without dedication. К. A. SKELTON 
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VISSCHER'S VIEW OF LONDON 


HE large engraved view of London by C. ]. Visscher was the prototype 
for perspective representations of the city in the first half of the seventeenth : 


century. While.its sources and method of compilation are obscure, it 
remains the most detailed graphic delineation of the city described by Stow. 
Three versions of the view were made, each engraved from a distinct set of 
plates and apparently for a different printseller. The earliest version is signed with 
the monogram of C. J. Visscher as designer (¢ delin.”); and the copy in King 
George IT's Topographical Collection (now Maps C. 5. a. 6) hasa printed Latin 
text added along the bottom, with the i imprint of Jodocus Hondius, Amsterdam. 
Visscher had served his apprenticeship in the Hondius workshop, and it is a 
reasonable conjecture that the second set of plates, which he signs as publisher 
ec exc.’), was engraved by or for him after he had set up in business indepen- 
dently, to replace the plates which had remained in the possession of Hondius. 
The only surviving example of this version 1s in the Folger Library, Washington. 
Until recently the third version also was known only in a single example in 
the Pepysian Library, Magdalene College, Cambridge. The Museum has lately 
acquired an impression of this version, less fine than that in the Pepysian Library, 
but of added interest for the evidence which it offers on the circumstances of | 
engraving and publication. The text, in Dutch and English, which is printed 
from movable type on strips pasted along the foot of the view, ends with the 
imprint of Frederik de Wit, Amsterdam; and the printseller’s address dates the 
impression post 1655, although the wording of the text indicates, that it was 
originally written in the reign of King James I. The view, with its added strips at 
the head, bearing the printed title.in Latin, and at the foot, with the descriptive 
text, is presented i in the, form commonly adopted by De Wit in his series of large 
perspective views of cities. | К. A. SKELTON 


THREE CHINESE MAPS 


< (a) Two coastal charts 


WO Chinese manuscript roll maps, representing the coasts and islands 

of China, have recently been added to the collections in the Map Room. 

Although both copies were made in the nineteenth century, they belong 
to a type whose origin may be traced in surviving examples back to the sixteenth 
century. They illustrate the persistence of traditional cartographic forms long 
after the Chinese had been introduced to correct methods of map-making. 
Similar maps are known to exist in the library of the Royal Geographical Society, 
in the Library of Congress, and in a private collection in Stockholm. 
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Rolls of this type, measuring over 30 feet long by about 1 foot wide, were 
drawn and written to give a comprehensive picture of the:coasts for administra- 
tive and military purposes. They commonly include a large chart of the China 
coast from the Korean to the Annamese borders, occupying over half the.roll; 
smaller maps of the Eastern Hemisphere, of Hainan Island, of the Pescadores, 
and of the east and west coasts of Formosa; and extensive texts, mainly describ- 
ing the sea-routes. The maps themselves contain many notes embodying sailing- 
directions and remarks about the coasts. The scale varies widely in different parts 
of the main chart, ranging from 1:400,000 in the south to 1:1, 500,000 in the 
north; the average scale is about 1:600,000. While the Gulf of Chihli is more 
or less correctly represented as an ovoid, rolls of this type normally draw the 
remainder of the China coast as running horizontally from right to left, no doubt 
in order to accommodate it to the shape of the map. 

The first example i is among the documents purchased by the Trustees from: 
Miss Lucy Gough in 1951 (B.M.Q. xvii. 5~8). These documents were collected 
by Sir Hugh Gough, British Commander-in-Chief'in China 1841-2, and the 
roll is endorsed with the name of Major Gough, Deputy Quartermaster-General. 
It is unsigned and undated. The map appears to have been drawn before 1841, 
since Ting Hai, made a ;'ing (sub-prefecture) in that year, is still designated a 
Asien (district). The texts on this roll were written after 1774, the chia wu year 
of the Ch’ien Lung period, to which they contain a reference. The other Gough 
documents relate to the time of the first China War (1839-42), and as Major 
Gough was presumably more interested in up-to-date topographical information 


for military intelligence than in historical curiosities, the roll may probably be” 


dated about 1840 and is perhaps a copy made by one of the Chinese agents, such 
as Li Mao, who worked for the British (8.M.Q. xvii. 6—7). 
'The' Gough roll measures 32 ft. x 1 ft. 2 in. and is on paper. It gives the i im-, 

pression of hasty composition: the maps are crudely coloured, and the names and 
legends carelessly written. The main map of the China coasts, 17 ft. 7 in. in 
length, is entitled "Complete map of the Seven Provinces along the Sea’. There 
are many errors and omissions (e.g. ‘Pin Chou Fu’ for Teng Chou Fu, “Te Shun’ 
for Shun Te (Shun Tak district in Canton province), and comparison with similar 
maps shows that several long texts have been omitted. The geographical de- 
lineation leaves much to be desired; for instance, the island of Hong Kong, here 
called Hung hsiang lu shan, ‘Red Incense-burner Mountain’ » is placed several 
miles too far to the west. Fu (prefectures) and Asien (districts) are denoted by 

small red squares with white centres; chou (departments) by small red diamonds 
with white centres. The sea is coloured green, without wave-markings; a distinc- 
tive feature is an island, called Tiao Yu Weng (‘the Venerable Angler' ), which is 
drawn below the name Hui Chou Fu as a man, coloured pink, siis a fishing- 
rod on his shoulder. 
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The second coastal roll-map was purchased from Messrs. Francis Edwards 
Ltd. in 1952. Written on silk, it measures 33 ft. x 1 r'in., the principal map being 
18 ft. long. This roll also is anonymous and undated; it too must have been com- 
pleted before 1841, and it probably belongs to the same period as the Gough 
‚ roll. Notes which have been added to the map at a later date refer to the English 
` at Hong Kong, ceded in 1842, and ќо Westerners at Shanghai, Ningpo, Fuchow, 

Hong Kong, and Macao during the Tao Kuang period (1821—50) and at New- 
, chwang and Swatow during the Hsien Feng period (1851—61). While the geo- 
graphical delineation is similar to that of the Gough roll, the drawing is much 
‚ more finished and the colour paler in tone and less harsh. Errors include “Fu 
Ning Hsien' for Fu An Hsien i in Fukien province; omissions, that of a 10-column 
text between the separate maps of the Pescadores Islands and of Formosa: Fu 
(prefectures) are represented by small red squares lined with yellow; Asien (dis- 
stricts) and chou (departments). by the same symbols as in the Gough map. The 
sea is uncoloured and outlined in pale grey, x the Yellow River is coloured 
yellow (Pl. xx1). 

` The two maps have been registered as Maps 162. o. 2 (the ‘Gough’ roll) and 
Maps 162. o. 3 (the “Edwards” roll). 


(2) The “Chien Lung map’ 

A copy of the rare so-called “Ch'ien Lung map ' of China and the kaisa 
countries has recently been identified in the Map Room. This map incorporated 
the results of new surveys carried out by Jesuit fathers in 1756—9 by order of 
the Ch'ien Lung Emperor. The engraving, on a scale of 1:1 ,500,000, was com- 
pleted by ábout 1775; and the Emperor ordered that 100 copies be printed. 
The original copper plates came to light in the Summer Palace at Peking some 
thirty years ago, and a lithographic reproduction of the map was кыы in 
1932 (Maps 27. с. 24). 

The map embraces the area from 15° to 80° north latitude and (at its greatest 
longitudinal extent) from the Baltic to Kamchatka. It is in 104 sheets, arranged 
in 13 horizontal strips, and ‘measuring (in all) over 300 square feet. The newly. 


discovered copy is mounted as four rolls. The classmark is. Maps 1 Tab. b. 
J. V. Miis 
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A CONTEMPORARY HANDBOOK TO 
: THE MOLYNEUX GLOBES 


globis et eorum usu as a companion to the pair of globes constructed by Emery 

Molyneux, engraved by Jodocus Hondius, and putonsalein Londonin 1 592-3. 
Hues's Tractatus was translated into Dutch by Hondius after his return to 
Amsterdam and printed there by Cornelis Claesz. in 1497. This very rare edition, 
a copy of which has lately been purchased by the Department of Printed Books, 
throws an interesting light on the lafer history of the first English globes. 

Hondius's translation is entitled Tracer | Ofte | Handelinge van het gebruijck | 
der Hemelscher ende Aertscher Globe. | Gheaccommodeert naer die Bollen, die eerst 
ghesneden zijn in Enghelandt door Io. | Hondium, Anno 1693! ende nu gants door den 
selven vernicut, met alle de nieu- | we ontdeckinghen van Landen, tot den daghe van 
heden geschiet, ende daeren | boven van voorgaende fauten verbetert. | In't Latijn 
beschreven, door Robertum Hues, Mathematicum, nu in Neder- [duijisch overgheser, 
ende met diveersche nieuwe verclaringhe ende | figueren vermeerdert ей verciert. 
Door I. Hondium. Both the title and the preface contain evidence that Hondius 
° carried with him to Amsterdam in 1593 the copper plates for the globe-gores 
which he had engraved in London. On 1 April 1596 he obtained from the 
States General a ten-years’ privilege to make and publish a terrestrial globe. 


|e 1594 the English mathematician Robert Hues published his Tractatus de: 


When his rival Jacob van Langeren contested this privilege in 1597, Hondius 


countered by enumerating fourteen important geographical discoveries repre- 
sented on his terrestrial globe and not on that of Van Langeren. These dis- 
coveries, which include those of Raleigh in Guiana (1595-6) and of Barents on 
his third yoyage to the North-East (1596), are also shown on the revised version 
of Molyneux’s terrestrial globe, dated 1603, deposited in the British Museum 
by the Middle Temple and now on exhibition, with its celestial partner, in the 
King’s Library. It seems therefore certain that Hondius was responsible for 
the revision of Molyneux’s terrestrial globe; and his Dutch edition of Hues’s 
Tractatus in 1597 was produced, like the Latin original, as a “little book for the 
right understanding of these [sc. Molyneux's] globes’. It is curious to note that 
on 26 January I 598 Molyneux himself applied to the States General for a Herne 
to import and sell ‘certain ordnance’. 

` In his Tractaet Hondius expanded Hues’s text, adding wood-cut uses 
and inserting or substituting passages printed in roman type, although he omitted 
the geographical index of places marked on the terrestrial globe. A pair of celestial 
hemispheres engraved on the title-page is notable as showing the constellation 
of the Southern Cross to the south of the river Eridanus, as on Molyneux's 
celestial globe, which was copied from Van Langeren's globe of 1589. After 
1600, as a result of the observations in the Southern Hemisphere by Pieter 
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Dircksz. Keyser, the Cross was transferred to the position which it has since 

held, between the fore and hind legs of the Centaur. It may have been because of 

this change, adopted on Hondius's later globes, that in the second edition of the 

Tractaet, published in 1612, the hemispheres are replaced on the title-page by an 

engraving оЁ а side view of the celestial globe. . HELEN M. Wattis 
1 А misprint for ‘15937; corrected in the second edition of the Tractaet (1612). 


AN INDULGENCE PRINTED AT 
MONDOVI IN 1487 


Us: quite recently the British Museum possessed no example of any 

work printed at the press of Domenico de Vivaldis and his sons Stefano 

and Lorenzo at the small Piedmontese town of Mondovi, into which 

^ printing was first introduced in 1472. Only five books issued by this rare press 
are listed among the holdings of other libraries, and none of these is in the 
British Isles. In October 1951, however, the Museum acquired a copy of an 
indulgerice, apparently unrecorded, which can be attributed on typographical + 
grounds with some degree of certainty to the Vivaldis press. This indulgence 
was issued in favour of the “Teutonic Order of Saint Elizabeth of Prussia, for the 
defence of the Catholic faith against the treacherous Turks and Saracens, enemies 
of the said faith and persecutors of the name of Christ’. It retains the impress of 
the seal of the Order. It has no imprint, but the date 1487 is printed i in the text 
as the year in which these indulgences were to be issued. | 

"A comparison with facsimiles from books bearing the Vivaldis imprint leaves 
little room for doubt that the indulgence was printed at the Vivaldis press. 

Two lower-case types are employed, and these can be identified with Haebler's 
types 1 and 3. The only book printed by the Vivaldis press whose description 
in the Gesamtkatalog includes both these types is the Docirinale of Alexander 
Gallus (Gesamtkatalog 990), printed in 1484, of which the only known copy is 
in the ,Bibliothéque Inguimbertine at Carpentras in the South of France. A 
photographic facsimile of the recto of the first leaf of the Doctrinale has been 
obtained from Carpentras, and a comparison of this with the indulgence shows 
beyond reasonable doubt that the two are from the same press. 

\ The evidence from types is reinforced by the evidence from initials. Introduc- 
ing the text of the indulgence is an initial A of distinctive design with a border 
composed of white dots on a black: ground. This appears to have been one of a 
set of initials used by Vivaldis, for initial S with a similar border occurs on the 
recto of the first leaf of the Doctrinale mentioned above, and initial U from 
the same set appears in an edition of Aesop's Fables printed by Vivaldis in 
1476 (Gesamtkatalog 383) of which a page is reproduced in photographic fac- 
simile at the end of the article on Mondovi in the Enciclopedia Traliana.' 
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It is not known whether any other copy of the indulgence has survived, nor 
can it be said, even approximately, how many copies were printed. The present 
one was granted to Pierre Sabran, a prominent Provençal nobleman, whose name, 
together with the date (9 April 1487), was entered in manuscript in theappro- 
_ priate place, and is still clearly visible. From J. B. Papon's Histoire générale de 

Provence (tom. iv, Paris, 1786, p. 9), we know that Pierre Sabran was among 
those who attended a meeting convoked at Aix-en-Provence on 9 April 1487 
«with the object of declaring the union of Provence with the French crown. It 
may therefore be surmised that the indulgence was printed by Stefano and 
Lorenzo de Vivaldis at Mondovi sometime during the first three months.of the 
year 1487, and was then issued to Pierre Sabran at Aix—150 miles a 
on the very day when he was attending this important assembly. | 
D. E. Ruopzs 


1 If the books themselves could be examined it count of Pierre Sabran, himself the author of a 
would no doubt be possible to give more examples; book which is now very rare, Briefuez Cronicques 
but the present writer has only been able to see the des roys de Secille, printed at Avignon some time 
facsimiles of single pages from two of them. after February 1520. This article appears in The 

2 The present writer has published a fuller ac- Library, June 1952. 


A ‘LOST’? CHARTULARY OF 
COXFORD PRIORY 


WO "um of the Augustinian priory.of Coxford, in Norfolk, were noted 

in the eighteenth century by Tanner as being in the possession of the.. 

Townshend family at Raynham Hall, near Fakenham," and no doubt passed 
into their hands during the reign of Queen Elizabeth I with the site of the priory 
itself. The existence of these registers at Raynham in 1830 was again noted in a 
list of monastic chartularies published by John Bowyer Nichols? (but on what 
evidence is not stated), and a few years later by the editors of the new edition 
of Dugdale's Monasticon Anglicanum,3 who added that they had had no oppor- 
tunity of examining them and may thus have been merely following Nichols. 
When the Historical Manuscripts Commission came to examine and report on 
the manuscripts at Raynham Hall in 1887* no mention of them was made, and 
it is therefore to be presumed that they were disposed of at some time between 
1830 and that date. Since then there has been general uncertainty as to their 
whereabouts. 

One of the registers must certainly have 'beên the late thirteenth-century 
chartulary, written’ on vellum, of which’ Dr. Augustus Jessopp, the Norfolk 
antiquary, made a transcript in 1886.5 This, it now appears, was for many years 
in the possession of the Rev. M. P. M. Mclean, Rector of Raynham, and since 
his death in 1949 has been deposited in the episcopal records of the Bishop of 
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Norwich. The other may perhaps be a rather later chartulary written, about 
1400, on ninety leaves of paper measuring 12 by 82 inches and decorated with 
plain red initials and marginal rubrics, which was picked up by a collector some 
twenty years agoina dilapidated condition ata London junk shop and has recently 
been acquired for the Department of Manuscripts as Add. MS. 47784. This is, 
in effect, largely a revision and rewriting of the earlier chartulary, the arrange- 
ment of which it follows closely, although it lacks thirty-five of its original leaves 
with a corresponding loss of material. It includes, however, two sections which 
provide material not now to be found in its precursor. The first (ff. 66—75) 
consists of fifty-seven deeds of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries relating 
mainly to Hillingdon, Lynn, and Tittleshall: the second, at the end of the volume, 
contains some twenty miscellaneous deeds and other documents, mainly of the 
fourteenth century. It joins an almost contemporary terrier of the priory’s lands 
in East and West Rudham which came to the Museum among the charters : 
presented by Lord Frederick Campbell in 1814° and which may also once have 


been at Raynham. G. R. C. Davis 
1 Notitia Monastica, London, 1744, p. 348. 5 "This transcript was apparently used by 
2 Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica, i Н. W. Saunders for his calendar of the chartu- 
(1834), р. 199. lary's contents in Norfolk Archaeology, xvii (1910), 


3 Monasticon Anglicanum, v (1846), p. 368. pp. 355-68, and is now Norwich Public Library 
+ H.M.C., 11th Report, pp. 13-19 and АР MS. 3201. 
pendix IV. 6 Campbell charter xxi. 8. 


TWO BYZANTINE DOCUMENTS 
Woe the British Museum was called into being in 1753, no discerning 


spirit seems to have observed that its creation coincided, almost to the 

day, with the third centenary of one of the most significant single 

events in the history of Western civilization —the capture of Constantinople by 

the Ottoman Turks on Tuesday, 29 May 1453. Today, separated from that 

` cataclysm by exactly half a millennium, we may pause to consider two historical 

documents in the Museum which symbolize in dramatic fashion the beginning 
and the end of the Byzantine achievement. 

' For the British people Constantine the Great is a figure of singular interest. 

It was at York that he was proclaimed Augustus on the death of his father Con- 

' stantius Chlorus (25 July 306), and he himself in after years looked back to his 

days in Britain as the starting-point of his long and predestined career. He finally 

became sole ruler of the Roman world by the defeat of his last remaining com- 

petitor, Licinius, at the Battle of Chrysopolis on 18 September 324, and shortly 

after this event he issued to his newly acquired subjects in the Eastern pro- 

vinces a lengthy proclamation, restoring to the Christians the losses in liberty, 

status, and property which they had sustained in the persecutions, and enlarging 
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upon the moral and valetad bankruptcy of the pagan system. The text of this 
extraordinary manifesto has long been familiar from its inclusion in Eusebius's 
Life of Constantine." Doubts have indeed been repeatedly cast upon its authen- 
ticity,? but the balance ofcritical Opinion has remained in its favour, and the sound- 
ness of this verdict has now been.confirmed by the brilliant discovery of Professor 
A. H, M. Jones who, at the Patristic Congress at Oxford in September 1951, 
announced that he, had identified a fragment of a contemporary copy of the pro- 
clamation in a papyrus ih'the British Museum. By a remarkable coincidence this - 
fragment (Papyrus 878 verso) preserves the very passage in which the Emperor 

speaks, with his characteristic tortuous verbosity, of the British origin of what he 

regarded as his divine mission: 

It is not vainglorious [writes Constantine], for one who ácknowledges the beneficence of the 
Almighty to make boast thereof. It was He who sought out my service, and ad] udged i it fitting 


"for the achievement of His own purpose. Starting from that British sea and those lands where 


the sun is ordained to set? He repulsed and:scattered by His divine might the encompassing 
powers of evil, to the end that the human race might be recalled to the worship of the supreme 
law, schooled by my helping hand, and that the most blessed faith might be increased with the 
Almighty as Guide. . . 


Thus an unprepossessing scrap of papyrus which has lain for many years uri- 
identified in the Museum’s collections, has suddenly proved,to be an historic 
document marking a decisive stage'in the adoption of Christianity as the official ` 
religion of the Roman Empire and the dawn of the Byzantine state. 

The second document is written in Greek of a very different character, over 


eleven hundred years later, апа not on papyrus, but on its supplanter, paper. 


This is the original grant of privileges by Mahomet II, the conqueror of Con- 
stantinople, to the Genoese inhabitants of its suburb Pera. Dated only three days 
after the fall of the city (1 June 1453), it is headed with the Sultan's sign- 
manual, the flamboyant ‘gra,’ announcing for Hellenist and Byzantinist alike 
the Abomination of Desolation. The text which follows gives considerable 


' liberties, both religious and commercial, to the Genoese, whose mercantile 


- abilities the conqueror saw it would be to his interest to retain. Professor lorga,° 


who in 1914 published an important study of the document, printed two variant 
Italian versions, agreeing exactly in substance with the Greek text, but differing . 
from it in regard to the date, which they both give as 29 May, with the significant 


‘addition ‘inthe morning’ (da matina), or ‘before day’ (avanti zorno). From this 


fact Iorga drew the sensational conclusion that on the night of 28—29 May, 
immediately preceding the final assault on the city, while the Emperor was re- 


` ceiving the Sacrament for the last time in the Hagia Sophia, the Genoese antici- | 


pated the inevitable end by making their own terms with the Sultan, terms which 
were formally written out and executed on 1 June in the document which is now 


` Egerton MS 28 17 i in the British Museum.” 
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Although this document, which has been publicly exhibited in the Manuscript 
Saloon ever since its acquisition in 1898,3 has been freely accessible to scholars 
of all nationalities, most of the editions, not excluding that of Professor lorga, 
are far from accurate. At last, in 1939, a revised text, with critical notes, was 
published by Eugenio Dalleggio d' Alessio,? who, i in a subsequent article,” has 


- discussed the various versions in which the text is preserved, and the confirma- 


tions granted by later, rulers, beginning with that of Achmet П in 1613.7! Apart 
from a few insignificant points,’ the Greek text thus published may be taken as 
accurate, and should form the basis of future study of this signal historical relic!? 


of the end of the Byzantine empire. 


1 Lib. П, cc. 24-42. 

2 It is sufficient to refer here to the masterly 
monograph of Profesor N. H. Baynes, Cog- 
stantine the Great and the Christian Church, 
London, British Academy, 1930, pp. 40-49, 
where the whole question of the documents in the 
Fita Constantini is discussed. For later work see 
e.g. Joseph Vogt, Constantin der Grope und sein 
Jahrhundert, München, 1949, p. 286. 

з The fact that his career had led him literally 
from: one end of the Roman world to the other 
seems to have made a great impression on Con- 
stantine, and he alludes to it elsewhere, e.g. in his 
letter to the Persian Kingi Sapor. 

* It is one of a collection of miscellaneous 
papyri bequeathed to the Museum i in rgor by 


, Major W. J. Myers. 


5 Professor Iorga (see note 6) suggested that 
this /ugra was perhaps the most ancient example 
known, but in fact there are several of earlier date: 
cf. P. Wittek, Notes sur la tughra ottomane, 
Byzantion, xvii, 1948, рр. 311-34; Xx, 1950, 
PP: 267-93. 

6 Académie Roumaine, Bulletin de la Section 
Aistorique, ii, 1914, pp. 11—32. 

т If lorga's reconstruction is correct, the lost 
Greek original underlying these Italian transla- 
tions would bear much the same relationship to 
Egerton MS. 2817 as do the Articles of the Barons 
to Magna Carta. 

8 Dalleggio d'Alessio (see notes 9--10) describes 
it as 'autrefois en possession de Lord Egerton' 
[sic], or, alternatively, as ‘le document que lord 
Egerton offrit au British Museum”, but this is a 
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misunderstanding. The manuscript owes its 
designation to the fact that it was purchased out 
of the income of funds bequeathed to the Museum 
by Francis Henry Egerton, 8th Earl of Bridge- 
water (d. 1829). It was in fact bought, in Novem- 
ber 1898, for £35, from Baron Leopold Henri 
Alphonse de-Pritzbuer, of 75 rue Mozart, Paris. 
The Baron, however, was merely acting as inter- 
mediary for a principal whose name was not dis- 
closed but who was presumably the Alfred Testa, 
descendant of a family long resident in Con- 
stantinople, in whose hands the docüment is 
known to have been about this time (see Echos 


' d'Orient, xxxix, 1940, p. 164). The illuminated 


"Turkish confirmation of 1613 also owned by 
Alfred 'l'esta was offered to the Museum at the 
same time, but was not acquired. 

9 In the Greek periodical “EAAnvixd, Athens, 
II, 1939, pp. 115—24, with bibliography. , 

10 Echos d’Orient, Bucarest, xxxix, 1940, pp. 
161-75. 

11 Prof, Alessio Bombaci, of Naples, i in a paper 
Diplomi ottomani in greco read to the Byzantine 
Congress at Salonica in April of this year, has pro- 
posed a new critical edition of the state documents 
of the Ottoman sultans written in modern Greek. 

12 e.g. in ll. 53—54, where I read tw omdov 
elfodia-]loav in place of the editor's то оп[об 
та €)£oà[evov-]|eav. 

13 Dalleggio d'Alessio in Echos d'Orient, xxxix, 

р. 161, points out that its ecclesiastical provisions 
formed the juridical basis of the position of the 
Latin Church in Constantinople down to the pro- 
clamation of the Turkish Republic in 1923. 


. A RARE EDITION OF 
THE BABYLONIAN TALMUD 


HE Department of Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts has recently — 

acquired from funds in the Mew Bequest three volumes of'a rare edition of | 

the Babylonian Talmud, printed in Spanish types, possibly in Salonica circa’ 

1520. The commentary of Solomon ben Isaac of Troyes called Rashi, the most 

` famous of Jewish commentators, accompanies the text on the outer margin. The 

Talmud itself is printed in square characters, and the comnientary in “Rashi” or 

Rabbinic type. The volumes respectively contain the tractates Yama (‘Day of 

Atonement’), Ta‘dnith ( Fasts’ ) and Haghighah ( Festivals’), all forming part of 

the Order Ma‘adh ( кен being thé second of the six Orders into which the 
Talmud is divided. 

Of the three tractates, Hdghighah `is- complete i in 42 folios. The other two, 
Võmä and Ta‘anith are imperfect. Of Yõmä there exist only 72 folios, wanting a 
portion at the beginning which corresponds to fols. 24—184 of the stereotyped 

‚ editions. The tractate Ta‘dnith contains the first 4.5 folios only. The rest, forming ' 
some r2 folios of text and commentary and- «corresponding to the last seven folios 

` of the stereotyped Talmud, is missing. ‘The format of the volumes is small folio, 
each page measuring approximately 25 by 16 cm. The ‘Rashi’ or Rabbinic type 
is printed flush with the square type. 

The square type resembles that of the undated Spanish incunable of the edition 
of the Pentateuch, M'ehilloth (Five Scrolls), and Haphtärõth (Readings from the . 
Prophets), a unique example of which is to be found in the Laurentian Library ` 
in Florence." In both the editions, twenty lines of text occupy 13:5 cm. The 
“Каѕ type is, on the other hand, similar (but not identical) in size and form 
to that employed in the edition of David Kimhi’s commentary ‘on the Latter 
Prophets, printed in Guadalajara in 1481 by Solomon ben Moses al-Kabid: 
hal-Levi? / i | 

In äddition to his three volumes, the Department is the fortunate possessor. | 

' of one other tractate—that of Kiddüshin—which it acquired as long ago as 1889. 
As the types used in these volumes of the Talmud were characteristically Spanish, 
it was claimed for these books that they were incunables (the Jews having been. 
expelled from Spain in 1492). Indeed, the Museum copy of Kiddüshin was so 

' described by Van Straalen in his Catalogue (on p. 2344). However, R. N. 
Rabbinowicz, in his Hebrew essay on editions of the Talmud from 1483 to 

. 1877,3 argued in favour of this edition having been printed in Salonica, and 
successfully demolished its pretensions to the status of an incunable. He had 
himself handled a copy of the tractate “Erübhin, which gave a date corresponding 
to A.D. 1421, but no indication of the place of printing or name of printer.* 
Rabbinowicz adduced arguments in favour of Salonica as, thé place and Don, 
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Judah Gedaliah as the printer. Don Judah, who started printing in Salonica 
in 1515, had been associated in the production of incunables in Lisbon with 
Eliezer Toledano. Some of the types he used were similar to those of the Portu- 
guese incunables, just as the types of these volumes of the Talmud resemble the 
Spanish books of the fifteenth century. Failing further evidence, шне, both 
place of printing and printer must be considered conjectural. 

Another scholar, the late Dr. Lazarus Goldschmidt, while not rejecting 
Salonica, suggested Fez as an alternative place of printing. 6 Be that as it may, the 
date circa 1420 may be accepted for this edition. Here, at least, we are on reason- 
ably solid ground. In his scholarly essay, Rabbinowicz made the suggestion 
that this particular édition might have comprised the whole Talmud.” Against this 
it may be urged that the Christian printer, Daniel Bomberg, originally from 
Antwerp, who spent his life and fortune producing elegant Hebrew books, began 
printing the Talmud in Venice in 1420, and completed it in 1 523, to be followed 
by two further editions within the next two decades. The less accomplished efforts 
of the printer of these volumes under discussion could scarcely have stood their 
ground against the competition of Bomberg. This possibly accounts for the 
paucity of tractates extant in our present edition. Moreover, the Bomberg édition 
not only printed the commentary of Rashi, but the almost equally indispensable 
Tõsäphõth, those complementary disquisitions on the subtler points of Talmudic 
exegesis which no self-respecting Rabbinic scholar would willingly forgo— 
an additional reason for the probable supersession by Bomberg of rival produc- 
tions. Bomberg’s arrangement of text and commentary was indeed so masterly 
that it was copied without change in almost all subsequent editions. 

This rare edition is not only typographically interesting, but, as Rabbino- 
wicz demonstrated, is also important for the text of the Talmud which it follows, 
as it often differs materially from that of the Bomberg and later editions. The 
pressmark given to these volumes is С. 5o*. b. 10-12. 

J. LEVEEN 


1 А. Freimann, Thesaurus бырай the University and Municipal Library of Frank- 
Hebraicae Saeculi ХУ, Berlin, 1924-31, B зо, 1. — furt-am-Main, was destroyed in air raids over the 


2 Ibid., B 1, 1-4, city in the Second World War. 
з Ma'ämär ‘al hadhphasath hat-Talmiidh, 5 Ma’ dmar, &c., pp. 28-29, note 33. 
Munich, 1877, pp. 28--30. 6 Hebrew Incunables, pP. 14—15; 82-84. 


4 According to L. Goldschmidt, Hebrew 7 Ma'dmär, р. зо. 
Incunabula, Oxford, 1948, pp. 83-84, this 8 Ibid., p. 29. 
unique copy of “Erübhis, which later belonged to ` 
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THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF COINS AND MEDALS 


[5 is not easy to trace in any detail the early history of the National Collection : 
of Coins and Medals, since very little relevant documentary evidence is 
available much before 18 37, when regular registers of donations and purchases 
began to be kept systematically. 'The high-lights of this early period were the 
following acquisitions: (4) the collection of coins of Sir Robert Cotton (1571-, . 
1631), transferred to the Nation in 1702 and finally embodied in the new British’ 
` . Museum in 1753; (2) the Sir Hans Sloane collection of coins and medals (1753); 
. (¢) the collection of Roman and other coins (1 799), bequeathed by the Rev. 
Clayton Mordaunt Cracherode (17 30-99);! (d) the cabinet of coins and medals 
collected by Miss Sarah Banks (1744—1818) and her sister-in-law, Dorothea, 
Lady Banks, wife of the celebrated naturalist, Sir Joseph Banks (1743-1820), 
which was presented in 1818; (e) the bequest in 1824 by Richard Payne Knight 
(1750-1824) of his magnificent collection of Greek coins, catalogued, by order 
of the Trustees in 1830;2 and (f) the royal collection of coins and medals, 
formerly at Buckingham House, as it was then called, which was presented: to, © 
the: nation by King George IV in 1823 and deposited in the British Museum 
on 28 May 1825. 

These were but the early forerunners of nümerous дЕ donations that 
deserve to be recorded briefly in any survey of the Departments history up to 
the present day. In the Greek Series we have such benefactors' names as James 
Woodhouse of Corfu (1866); E. P. Thompson; who presented (1922) the 
magnificent’ Ashburnham decadrachm of Syracuse by. the unknown artist; 
R. B. Seager, whose bequest (1925) enriched especially the Cretan collection;? — 
and Mrs. A. H. Lloyd (1946), whose presentation of the superb collection of the 
coins of Western Greece amassed by her husband, Dr. А. H. Lloyd, and their 
daughter, Miss Muriel Lloyd, was the finest om by the Medel Room in 
recent years.* 

In the Roman Series the outstanding benefactor’s з name is фы of Сеи John 
Francis William de Salis (1861), who presented. his extensive collection to the : 
Trustees on tondition that he might be allowed direct access to the coins in . 
the Department in order to facilitate his researches into the classification of the 
Roman Series. Between the years 18 59 to 1869 he was practically a daily worker 
in the Medal, Room, and left a deep impression on the arrangement of the coins 
in the Roman and Byzantine cabinets. Another notable donor in this series was 
Edward Wigan, who presented his collection of Roman gold in 1864; the 
Museum purchased the rest of the Wigan coins, both Greek and Roman ш 
in 1872 for £10,000. 

The British Series was enriched i in 1893 by numerous gifts from Mr. (after 
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‚ wards Sir) Augustus Wollaston Franks (1 826-97). In 1919 Sir Arthur Evans 
presented the extremely rich and scientifically important collection of Early 
. British, Celtic, and Iberian coins formed by his father, Sir John Evans (1823- 
1908). The greater part of the English coins from the same cabinet had been 
previously bought in 1915. A. valuable collection of English proofs and patterns 
formed by Sürgeon-Captain A. E. Weightman was given to the nation in 1926 
by his niece, Miss Ruth Weightman. Another splendid acquisition was: the 
T. G. Barnett bequest in 1935 of Ancient British, Romano-British and ‘Anglo- 
Saxon coins. And, in the present year of-grace, a fine scholarly collection ‘of 
. coins, medals, badges, and touch-pieces, chiefly of the Stuart period, on which 


she was an expert, has been bequeathed by Miss Helen Farquhar, ‘the doyenne | 


of British, numismatists'. Notable. general collections that must be mentioned 
also are the F. Parkes Weber and T: B. Clarke-Thornhill collections, which came 
to thé Museum i in 1906 and 1934 Pape ше latter being уа 
extensive (some 13,500 items).7 
There have been several noteworthy РАР in the Oriental Series In 
1834 “Dr. William Marsden (1754—1836), à well-known orientalist and numis- 
matist, presented to the nation his magnificent collection of Oriental coins, which 
had been based chiefly on the cabinet of Sir Robert Ainslie (17302-1812), 
British Ambassador to Constantinople (1776—92).8 In 1886 Sir, Walter Elliot 
(1803-87), a distinguished Indian civil servant and archaeologist, gave his 
notable collection of coins of Southern India, a series on which he had written an 
_ authoritative treatise.? A year or two later (1889) an enlightened Indian scholar, 
-Pandit Bhagvänläl Indräjt, bequeathed his rich collection of ancient Indian 
` coins, along with the celebrated Mathura Lion-Capital with. Kharoshthi inscrip- 
‘tions, now one of the treasures of the ‘Department of Oriental Antiquities. He 


had been. the first to discover and publish this important historical monument. : 


Other treasures. from'India reached. the Museum in the shape of the collection 


'of'Hindu coins (1894) bequeathed by Major-General Sir Alexander Cunning- | 


ham (1814—93), who had been. Director-General of the Indian Archaeological 
Survey after his retirement from’ the Army. For long he had devoted his leisure 


' to Indian numismatics. Previously, in 1888, the Museum had purchased fora . 


- very favourable sum his magnificent collection of Bactrian, Indo-Scythic, Pathan, 
‘and Moghul coins, the fruits of many years of assiduous collecting in India, In 
more recent times, through the generosity of Mr. Henry Van den Bergh, an 
important collection of Muhammadan. coins of Afghanistan and Northern India 
which had been formed by Mr. George. В. Bleazby, was presented. t to the 
‘National Collection in 1911.in commemoration of the Delhi Durbar. 10 Such: 
‘ opportunities are hardly likely to be repeated i in the Oriental field. д 


Besides these rich gifts made. by*private individuals, various public bodies: ` 


| "have also added their guota.to the treasures of the. Department of Coins and 
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Medals. In 1877 the Governors and Company of the Bank of England presented 
their own large collection of coins and medals; in 1882'the Rt. Hon. Secretary 
of State for India in Council decided to hand over the India Office collection of 
coins of Bactria and the East; while in 1920 and 1922 the Worshipful Company 
of Goldsmiths gave two fine collections of gold coins, mainly English and Anglo- 
Gallic, to the .Museum. Special note should also be made of the generous 
donations that have been presented to the Medal Room through the National 
Art-Collections Fund during the fifty years of its existence.” 

A brief account should also be given of the main purchases that have aug- 
mented the collection in addition to those already noted ел passant. In 1810 the 
collection of Barré Charles Roberts (1789—1810), the antiquary, Was bought 
‘for 4,000 guineas. This was especially rich in Anglo-Gallic pieces. With the 
purchase of the second portion of the classical antiquities of Charles Townley 
(1737-180 5) in 1814 the Museum trays were enriched with his "large brass' 
coins of the Roman series, while in 1825 the Trustees bought the coins of 
Claudius, James Rich (178 7—1820), the East India Company' s Resident at 
Baghdad,'and in 1833 an important collection of Greek coins formed by H. P.. 
Borrell (11851) in Smyrna, where he had been engaged i in trade in the Levant. 
The Roman series was considerably augmented in 1866 by the purchase of the 


cabinet of the Duc de Blacas, containing more than 4,006 specimens. An extensive. - 


collection of copper coins, tokens, and tickets of all countries (about 19,000. in 
all), formed by Dr. Freudenthal, was acquired by purchase in 1870. Two notable 
hoards of Roman Imperial gold coins found at Corbridge were a welconie addi- 
tion in 1912. In 1947 the Museum shared with the Ashmolean Museum,- 
Oxford, їп the purchase of the scholarly Greek collection of the late Sir Charles 
Oman (1860-1946), the creation of a lifetime of careful and enlightened = 
numismatic study. The series of coins of China, Japan, and the Far East 
increased rapidly after 1882, chiefly by the purchase of the Morse, Gardner, 
and Tamba collections. Other important additions to the-Oriental section came 
with the purchase of the cabinets of Mr. R. B. Whitehead in 1922 “and of 
Mr. H. Nelson Wright in 1939," as well as part of the Sir Richard Burn 
cabinet in 1949.12 

'The earliest numismatist known to be isased with the care of the National 
Collection would appear to have been the Rev. Andrew Gifford (1700—84), a 
Baptist minister and D.D. of Aberdeen University, whose private collection of 


coins was bought by George II, and thuš came eventually to the Museum. An , . 


interesting relic of his activities is preserved in certain annotations made by him 

in a small manuscript record by Samuel Pegge, the Elder (1704-96), of the 

-English coins in the Cottonian collection,?? as well as in a copy of Martin Folkes's 

book on English coins! in the Department of Printed Books. Gifford was 

followed in 1785 by the Rev. Richard эше (1 сё, $), at one time Rector 
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of Warsop, whose own private collection of coins and medals, the “Museum 


° Southgatianum’, with the exception of the English silver pennies purchased by 


the British Museum, passed into the Samuel Tyssen collection.!5 
In those early days the National.Collection of Coins and Medals formed part 
of the Department of Manuscripts, but in‘ 1803 it was transferred, in what was 


` tantamount to a semi-autonomous state, to the. Department of Antiquities under 


Taylor Combe (1774—1826), since the latter then ranked as an assistant without 
an under-librarian'to control him. In 1807 Combe became keeper of Antigui- 
ties until his death, and the coins and medals, naturally, remained'under his 
charge. There is a memorial medal of him by W. J. Taylor after Pistrucci in ће . 
Department. Combe’s successor as keeper of Antiquities (1826—60) was Edward 
Hawkins (1780-1867), whose large collection of medals (4,769. specimens) 
illustrative of British History was bought by the Museum in 1860. His catalogue, 
of these,. enlarged and edited by Augustus W. Franks and Herbert A. Grueber, 
was published in 1885 by order of the Trustees under the title Medalie Illustra- 
tions of the History of Great Britain and Ireland to the Death of George 1.15 

The first independent. Department of Coins and Medals was created in 1861 


with W. 5. W. Vaux (1818-85) as its first keeper (1861—70). Sir Flinders 


Petrie (in Seventy Tears in Archaeology, рр. 14—15) refers appreciatively to the 
‘august figure of Vaux’ and ‘the kindly help always granted in the Coin Room’. 


` The versatile Reginald Stuart Poole (1832—95) who followed him, had a long 


innings as keeper (1870-93). Under, his guidance a formidable series of - 
systematic British Museum Coin Catalogues, chiefly Greek, was inaugurated ' 
with rich results. He was ably supported by Barclay Vincent Head (1844—19 14), 


. whose Historia Numorim has been termed the Bible of the Greek numismatist. 


= 


Head was successor to Poole as keeper of Coins (1893-1906). The personalities 


^ of the Medal Room in those days were Percy Gardner (1846—1937), later . 


Professor of Classical Archaeology at Oxford (1887—192 5); Stanley Lahe-Poole 
(1854—1931), Poole's- nephew, afterwards Professor of Arabic, Persian, and 
Hindustani at Trinity College, Dublin, who.was employed on a temporary basis 
to prepare the catalopues of the Muhammadan Series, of which he wrote no 
fewer than thirteen; Warwick Wroth, who entered the Museum in 1878 and 
died, prematurely, in 1911, was the author, inter alia, of six of. the Greek 
catalogues, as well as those of the Byzantine Emperors, Ostrogoths, Vandals, . 
and Lombards; Н. A. Grueber (1846-1927), the next keeper (1906-1912), 
was responsible f for catalogues. of the Roman Republican Coins, Roman Medal- ·. 
lions and, in conjunction with C. F. Keary, the Catalogue of Anglo-Saxon Coins; 
Keary (1862-1917) did not stay long in. the Department, but retired through ` 
ill health to become a man of lettets; E. J. Rapson (1861—1937), after compiling” 
the volume of the Coins’ of the Andhras, ёсс., for the Indian Series, became 
Professor of Sanskrit at Cambr. lee (1906-36). "The high Em earned for 
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the Department by these and other she achievements has continued. One : 
has only to recall the world-wide renown of thelate Sir George Hill (1867—1 947) 
who as'keeper (1 912—31) added to the prestige of the Medal Room. He wrote 


six of the Greek coin catalogues, as well as a corpus of Italian Medals of the , і 


Renaissance, but this жаз опу a fraction of his prolific output.!? > ‘ | 
. The Old Medal Room in the early days of the Department's annals was 5 what 
afterwards became the Gold Ornament Room of the Graeco-Roman Depart- 
ment. In 1893, however, a New Medal Room was built with an Exhibition 
Gallery running alongside. This latter was afterwards incorporated ihto an 
enlarged Medal Room (Pl. xx B) and a separate Exhibition Room (the Old 
Waddesdon Room) was fitted up near the top of what had been known as the 
Botanical Staircase. The condition of the Medal Room after the bomb’ ‘damage 
of May 1941 can be seen. by comparing with Plate I in the Quarterly for 1952 
‚ (vol. xv). Following the war certain coin cabinets were brought back temporarily: ' 
in October 1946 to the Gold Ornament Room, the quondam Old Medal Room, 
but in July 1951 the Deparment moved into No. 3 Official Residence, its 


present headguarters. 


r The Cracherode coins are indicated by the ` 
letters Cr: in Taylor Combe’s Veteram Populorum | 


Et Regum Numi Qui In Museo Britannico Adser- 
vastur, London, 1814. 
2 Nummi Peteres, London. 
3 See B.M.Q. i. 22—22. ` 
+ See ibid., xv. 48, and xvi. 14-15. 
5 бее ibid., 1. 78—79. d 
6 See ibid., x. 124 E. ' 
7 See ibid., x. 156 ff. 
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8 The printed Catalogue by Mandan’ Numis- 
mata Orientalia, illustrata, pt. i, 1823; pt. ii, ' 


1825, was for long a standard work on the subject. 
9 Coins of Southern India in The International 
Namismata Orientalia, London, 1886. 
_ 29 B.M.Q. iv. 36-37. 
11 Ibid., xiv. 98. 
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а Thid., xv. $2. i 
13 4 Catalogue of the Anglo-Saxon ‘Coins in ye 
ае Library being in number 128. It is dated 


1748 à 
14 4 Table of English Silver Coins, ket. пра 


"1745: 
‚ 15 The Tyssen collection -was . sold in 1802. 


Part of it, the Ancient British and Saxon, was 
bought by the Museum./T'he seventeenth-century 
tokens.also eventually found their way here. 


. 16 A folio edition with 183 plates was published 


in 1911. 

17:A ВЫЙ а рву. of i works will be found in 
4 Tribute to Sir George Hill on his Eightieth 
Birthday, 1867-1947, privately printed at ше 
Мое Ргезз, Oxford, 1948. ' 
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' ` THE GROWTH OF THE | 
EGYPTIAN AND ASSYRIAN: COLLECTIONS. 
í ` FROM: 1854 TO 1924 - 


LTHOUGH, duced by Layard's discoveries, the Trustees of this 
А Museum had embarked upon excavatioh in Assyria as early as 1846, in 
Egypt they made no attémpt to acquire ‘antiquities locally until towards , 

the end of the.nineteenth century; until then the private collections of European 
travellers and former residents in Egypt which were offered for sale probably 
absorbed the available funds. From these sources the Trustees acquired some 


` most notable accessions which included the Vasalli Papyri 10068 and 10403, 


` the Abbott Papyrus and the Harris Papyri Nos. 10042—4, all of which deal 
with official investigations into alleged robberies committed in the: Theban . 
necropolis during the X Xth Dynasty, c. 11 50 B.C., the finely carved black granite 
sarcophagus of Merymes, a viceroy of Nubia under Amenophis III, c. 1400 8.C.,, 
, the Rhind Mathematical Papyrus and the group of literary and historical 
` texts which are associated "with the names of their. former owners, Harris, 
D’ Orbinéy, and Hood, to mention but à few of the treasures which reached the 
Museum in the first quarter of its second century. Meanwhile the contrasting. 


' policy of excavation in Mesopotamia was prosecuted actively, and during the 


"decade of 1870'to 1880; which: was dominated by the Biblical interest of the . 

‘Deluge’ and ‘Creation’ tablets, the labours of George Smith and of Hormyzd : 
Rassam brought to the Museum not only large numbers of inscribed tablets, ` 
both Assyrian and Babylonian, but such notable things as the great historical 
prism of Ashurbanipal (91026), ‘the ‘cylinder of Cyrus (90920), the bronze ' 
- gate-ornaments -of-Shalmaneser III} the massive bronze threshold of Nebu- 
chadrezzar (90851), the Sun-god Tablet (91000), and the ‘boundary-stone’ of 
Ritti-Marduk (908 58). These were the years of Samuel Birch, who entered the 
Museum in 1836 and held the: keepership of Oriental Antiquities from 1866 
_ until his death at the age of seventy-two in 1 88 5..Birch was a remarkable scholar, ' 
who, possessed not only a knowledge of Egyptian and the Semitic languages but 
also of Chinese and numismatics. Not the least of-his services to the Trustees ` 


" was his slip catalogue of the Egyptian collections which is bound in more than a 


. hundred’ volumes; every object is described with meticulous care and i acd a 
'are faithfully copied and translated. 

. Two years ‘before Birch’s death in 1885, the Trustees Bote as an 
‚ assistant in the Department of Oriental Antiquities EA. T. Wallis Budge, a 
man of no less remarkable, though. very different, character, At that time'uncon- 
trolled native digging, both in Egypt and Mesopotamia, was bringing to light 


286 numbers of ааа most of which ultimately юше their way to dens 
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who sold them to private collectors and representatives of European museums. 
Budge realized that if this opportunity of extending and completing the collec- 
tions of the Museum was not to be missed it was necessary for him to go to the 
dealers and select what was most useful. Between 1886 and 1913 he visited the 
Nile Valley sixteen, and Mesopotamia three, times, and.brought back a vast and _ 
` varied collection of antiquities, the most valuable being, from Egypt, the statuette 
of Queen Tetisheri, the Hunters’ Palette, the, Battlefield Palette, the stela of 
Thethi, the decorated Middle Kingdom coffins from el-Bersheh, the Book of the | 
Dead of Ani, the Instructions of Amenemope, and a large number of Coptic and 
Greek manuscripts which included Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens and the : 
Odes of Bacchylides; he also secured more than one-third of the accidentally 3 
discovered Amarnah tablets. In Babylonia he obtained at Dêr, and by many 
purchases, thousands of cuneiform tablets, and collected some 250 Syriac, 
· Arabic, Persian, and Turkish manuscripts. In all his missions Budge was guided 
by the principle that objects of historical, literary, and archaeological importance 
should have the first claim on the funds placed at his disposal; he also obtained: 
‘many works of art of the highest quality, but his voluminous and many-sided . 
writings show that scientific interest, rather than aesthetic n was the primary 
consideration when making his purchases. 

- Throughout almost the whole period of Budge’ з association with the Museum, 
and continuing after his retirement in 1924, the Department received a steady 
flow of antiquities from the annual expeditions of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
(later called the Egypt Exploration Society) which were entirely financed by 
private subscribers. Among the most notable gifts received from that source 
may be mentioned the collections of ivories and other objects found by Sir · 
Flinders Petrie when excavating the royal cemetery and its.environs at Abydos, 
the painted limestone statue of Nenkheftka found by the same excavator in a. 
Vth Dynasty tomb at Deshasheh, the black granite statues of King Sesostris III 
and a series of XIth Dynasty reliefs from the temple of Mentuhotep III at 
Deir el-Bahri, a polychrome glass vase in the shape of a fish from Amarnah and 
a limestone relief of King Amenophis III and Queen Tiy from the same site. 
Perhaps, however, the greatest value of the gifts of the Egypt Exploration Fund . 
to the Museum lies not so much in the artistic masterpieces as in the hundreds 
of well-documented arid dated objects now embodied in the study collections of, 
the Department which serve as Mc for students engaged: in archaeo- 
logical researches. 

Chance and opportunism over a period of two centuries. have undoubtedly 
played an important part in building up the Museum's collection of Egyptian " 
antiquities, but the result of pursuing a policy of relying in ће main on the 
acquisition of what was availableithrough commercial channels rather than con- 
centrating on the excavation of a few specialized sites has been the formation of 
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the most representative single collection outside Cairo and the assembly of the 

. largest and most important library of hieratic papyri in the world. In contrast 
with this; the collections representing. western Asia have from the beginning 
depended mainly Ч upon excavation: for their increase, and the limits of this 
article permit a bare mention of'their richest source in recent years, the ге- . 
markable discoveries made at Den mostly . by Sir Leonard Woolley, between 
тоз and 1934: + | "s J. Gapo and I. E. S. EDWARDS 


FOUR: KEEPERS. OF THE DEPARTMENT ОЕ 
^ BRITISH AND. MEDIEVAL ANTIQUITIES 


HE title of the Department, as must be apparent to the’ most casual visitor 
to its collections, is still quite insufficient to indicate its’ ‘scope and variety, . 
Е and сап be understood only by a reference to its history, the.study of which 
is bound up with the names of four distinguished members of its staff; all rose 
- to be keepers and all are now dead. Р 
Up to 1861 there had been a Department of Antiguities, which had. since 
1826 been under the keepership of Edward Hawkins, but in that year a sub- 
division resulted in the ‘creation of three Departments, Oriental (afterwards 
Egyptian and Assyrian) Antiquities, Greek and Roman Antiquities, and Coins 
and Medals. The heterogeneous collection, inadequately described as British - 
and Medieval Ántiquities and Ethnography, was detached from the Oriental 
Antiquities in 1866 and put in charge of its first keeper, Augustus Wollaston’ 
Franks (Pl. x1x), one of the most remarkable men who have ever served the British 
Museum. The sections of the Department not iridicated by the title comprised 
- objects of art of the Renaissance and later, Ceramics and Glass from classical _ 
times to the eighteenth century, and collections illustrating Christianity and 
other religions. 
The entry of Franks into the service of the Museum is largely bound up with 
the rather tardy recognition of the interest and importance of the products of 
' the ancient Britons, who until that time had been rashly and hastily dismissed 
as mere savages, an attitude which was then, admittedly with unfortunate con- 
sequences to the Museum, taken by the Trustees of the day. Hawkins was, 
perhaps, primarily a numismatist, and being struck by the fact that the ancient 
Britons used coins, had, at an early stage in his keepership, proposed to set apart , 
a room for the exhibition of British antiquities, In 1851, having a vacancy in the 
Department he secured Franks, then twenty-five years of age, as an assistant. 
Space does not permit of any general history of Franks's career, and we must 
confine ourselves to an account of his work in the Museum. 
‘He seems to have been ‘uniquely endowed with every quality necessary for 
the development and jaa of his vast and ا‎ ai Department. He 
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had knowledge and connoisseurship far in advance of his time, enabling him to 
acquire judiciously, and in addition the administrative ability necessary for the 
orderly disposition and conservation of the numierous collections in his care. 
More notable still were his munificent benefactions, not confined to his own ' _ 
Department, made possible by his ample means. A few of these may be mentioned. 
On the occasion of the Fountaine Sale in 1884, to support thé Trustees in their 


‚ application for a special grant, he offered objects. in ‘his own possession to the 


value of £3,000, and in the event the application was successful. When Wer- 


` theimer bought the Royal Gold Cup from Baron Pichon and ceded it to the 


nation at cost price, Franks at first contributed the entire sum, later appealing 


‚ to other subscribers only on the ground that this expenditure would ‘leave him 


ess money for other purchases. No year of his lifetime passed without numerous ^ 
donations, but perhaps the most conspicuous collections he retained until his 

death, when they came to the Museum as the Franks Begüest, the most notable- : 
being the Oxus Treasure and early Oriental silver (now transferred to depart- 


. ments dealing with the antiquitiés of the Orient); finger-rings and jewels; silver. . 


plate; of which only the European examples are now retained in the Prigen and: 
Medieval Department.’ 
But his own gifts were not his only eius to is Department. Hew was 2 


` man of a friendly and sociable nature, and by his association with persons like ' : 


Christy, Slade, Henderson;-Lady Fellows, Burges, and Octavius Morgan the | 
Museum acguired their splendid collections. He is now something ofa War ndary 


` figure, and few who knew him can be still alive; but theaccounts handed down give 
. the picture of onewho was not onlya great collector archaeologist, a н 


' and keeper, but was also a great man.? 


The value of his services to the Trustees was attested by the fact of his bio 


‚ retained in 1891 in the service of the Museum for three years after reaching the 


M 


age of sixty-five. In 1894 another two years' extension brought him to the age of 


. seventy in 1896, when he retired. In 1894 the honour of knighthood (K.C.B.) 


was conferred upon. him, and in 1895 he received the degree of D.C.L. from 
Oxford University. He died in 1897. 
. The formidable duty and responsibility of wearing his mantle-fell upon з. 
assistant keeper? and friend, Charles Hercules Read (Pl. xxi 4), whose career, ` 
compared with that of the average entrant on the Museum service then and now, - 
was unusual and unconventional.* His first experience of museum work ‘was 


gained under R. H. Soden Smith at the South Kensington Museum. The : 


friendship of Soden Smith and Franks was a decisive factor in Read's career. : 


‘He was secretary to the former, and Franks placed him'in charge of the ethno- 
graphical and other collections belonging to Henry.Christy, preserved i in a flat 
in Victoria Street, where Read remained with them until 1880, when he was 
appointed assistant to, F ranks i in the British Museum. E 
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His коа бє his important dutiés were well described by his ue 
cessor: '[He] . .-. possesses а peculiar knowledge of form (shared by very-few 


persons in England) ¢. . [is] an excellent draughtsman . . . described and sketched 
dd than 4,000)specimens for the registration catalogue of:the Christy collec- 


. has,a great knowledge of porcelain and pottery, especially Oriental, and ' 


“is in fact: ‘intimately acquainted. with’ most .of, the. me included i in Mr. 
Franks's very varied department.” 


It was clear that with the increase of the collections and the cues of E | 


the Department staff would have to be much augmented. In 189$ О. M. 
Dalton (see p. 86) had been appoitited - assistant; in 1897. followed R. L. 


‘Hobson,’ ‘afterwards to achieve international reputation as an аш опу оп pottery ' 


and porcelain; in 1898 R. A. Smith (see p. 87); and in 1902, the last of the staff 


now deceased, T: Athol Joyce, who took over Ethnography, from. Dalton, and f 


~ made himselfexpert i in all its branches. 


: One of the first things t to be realized by Read was ie fact that the. i in 
' ı general, not only visitors to the Museum; must be made aware of the material '. 


available for study, апа he originated the large and impressive series of guides 
and, catalogues issued by the Department. These he entrusted'for the most part 
to his assistants, his own great knowledge'being placed freely.and generously. at 


‘their disposal. “The work’ says Dalton ‘had many elements of adventure; х4 2 


Were novices. called. ‘upon to write as authorities,” 
Read was a generous donor, and his gifts, although on а йодес, deals com- 


pared with those of his predecessor, showed an intimate knowledge of the blanks , 


to be filled, and a ‘discriminating taste. But it is perhaps by ‘His associations 


with other collectors: that, especially with his genial and sociable nature, the most: . i 


^. notable accessions to the collections were effected. We may mention the gift in 


1909:by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan of the collection of prehistoric bronzes made - 


"by Canon Greenwell, the Barwell Bequest, 1913, of painted enamels, the:result 


- of Read's fliendship - with the collector, Canon A..H. Sanxay Barwell, and the 
. gift of a large and representative series of plaquettes by T. Whitcombe Greene. 


їп. 19155 the full tale is told in the.handsome presentation volume which. was 
given to hini on his retirement from the Museum service in 1921.5 ;. +. 


While ‘space forbids а description of his extra-mural activities, such as, his 


° presidencies ofthe Society of Antiquaties: of London and of the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute; it is fitting that mention should be made of his part in, the 


merging of the semi-private society known as the “Friends of the British Museum”... ' 


. with the National Art-Collections Fund, the chief source of. aid to our ‘public 


museums and galleries today. His attainments received formal recognition “from. 


St. Andrews University, which conferréd’ on him its- LL.D. degree in 1908, 


from the State in the-knighthood conferred on him in 1912, and from the British .. 
Anm which Ваа him to its Smit in 191 3: After being keeper ‹ of , 
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his Department for twenty-five years, which included the years of the First 

World War, when he saw part of his collections packed and stored and his staff 

dispersed for various wartime activities, he entered on his period of retirement ' 

in 1921, in the later yeats of which his health failed.to such an extent that he was 

obliged to spend his winters abroad. He died in 1929 at Rapallo; i in the Italian 
Riviera. 

This marked the end of the — Department; There was no Colossus left 
to bestride it, and the huge miscellaneous mass split in two. Ceramics, Oriental 
Antiquities, and Ethnography, seceded from thé parent department and became 
a curious and somewhat anomalous entity; where human beings аге involved, 
ideal logic is rare. British and Medieval Antiquities came under the care of 
. Read's assistant keeper, Ormonde'Maddock.Dalton (Pl. xxi 2), whose quite ex- 
ceptional character and attainments have had a masterly exposition by his friend 
. and colleague George Hill, -a former Director of the Museum, in a memoir 
written for the British Academy. 

Dalton was as greät a contrast to his ШЕ О as could well be imagined. 
After a distinguished career at Harrow and New College, Oxford, where he.took 
a first class in Classical Moderations and Literae Humaniores, followed some 
years of travel, during which he was in a state of uncertainty as to his future pro- ` 
fession, and he came relatively late in life to the Museum, being appointed to an 
_ assistantship during the last two years of Franks's official life. He brought to his : 
duties a degree of scholarship to which his predecessor could, not pretend, and ` 
which is seen in his weighty, profóund, and learned work in the official publica- 
tions with which he was entrusted, particularly in the many catalogues.raisonnds, | 
which set an example to the museum world in general, being no mere lifeless 
lists of objects, but the fruit of intensive research and the exercise of what may 
be called higher criticism. In contrast to Read's sociability and conviviality, . 
perhaps Dalton's chief characteristics were a measure of asceticism, and, to use 
his own expression, agoraphobia. But he was not without friends; their number 
may have been relatively small, but they wére persons whose influence on him- 
self reacted favourably and beneficially on his work; they were undoubtedly 
attracted by a geniality, friendliness, and even at times joviality, which co-existed 
with and formed a piquant contrast to the austerer traits already mentioned. 
As a keeper he made a very definite mark on the Department. Responsibility for 
his collections weighed on him, and this perhaps precipitated what some of 
` his colleagues considered a premature retirement, but he never for a moment 

shirked it.. The importance of adding to the collections he regarded as paramount, 
and many of the most notable acquisitions we owe entirely to his vigilance and 
, enterprise. Having a keen aesthetic sensibility he set a shining example to all who. 
followed him in the arrangement of exhibition-cases, showing аз grace as possible, 
yet avoiding repellent енн | 2. ZEE 
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Perhaps his chief official virtue may be described as statesmanship—seeing his 
department steadily and seeing it whole: conscientiousness and enlightenment 
in his dealings with the men and things over which he was set. He retired in 
1928, and died at Holford, Somerset, in 1945. 

An account of the régime which followed may be appropriately introduced by 
a quotation from a letter from Dalton to Hill, defending his early retirement: 


‚ The medieval side of the Department inevitably wanes by the drying up of sources of 
supply,” the prehistoric side waxes in importance. It was quite time that the representative of 
this side should hold the keepership, more especially as he has always done his full share in those 
Councils, Committees etc., which I have as consistently shirked. 


Dalton, with the aid of an assistant, had been mainly concerned with Early 
Christian and Byzantine antiquities, on which he was an authority of international 
repute, and with the medieval, Renaissance, and later collections of Western 
Europe. The remainder was under the immediate charge of Reginald Allender 
. Smith (Pl. xxi с), deputy keeper since 1921, to whom also an assistant. had 
been assigned. He now reigned in Dalton's stead. 

At first he had been the sole curator of the pre-Christian collections, with 
Anglo-Saxon and Foreign Teutonic (“Dark Ages") antiquities, Christian and 
pagan, thrown in. Even in the dawn of specialism this had been too much for one 
man, and a great deal had to be delegated to his lieutenants, of whom one ulti- 
mately took over the Dark Ages, the other dealing with protohistory and Roman 
Britain. He retained a foothold in the Stone Ages, in which he had been a sturdy 
fighter of battles long ago, and which had at all times called forth his best efforts 
and ultimately raised him to a place at the top of the tree. 

His academic history had been orthodox and distinguished: Christ's Hospital 
followed by University College; Oxford. 

His record in the Museum was one of steady, conscientious, unremitting toil, 
both in the care of his galleries and his official publications, resulting in the pro- 
duction of no fewer than five official guides and two volumes on the Sturge 
Bequest, the best of which gave an exhaustive account of the great resources of the 
Department, with a wealth of detail and illustration attesting careful, profound, 
and laborious research. They were not always easy reading: in the words of a 
friendly critic at his death ‘[his work] seéms to march at ground-level. One misses 
that enlivening touch of imagination . . . that inspiration, which would have 
helped to raise it to a higher plane,’ 

And what was true of his writing was in some measure true of his life. His 
integrity was undoubted; he was capable of real kindness of heart, as many 
friends and colleagues readily testified. But the touch of i imagination, the frank 
uninhibited approach to his fellow men were lacking; a superficial cynicism some- 
times bordering on unamiability was apt to be a cloud overlaying the sterling 
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gualities that were indubitably there. Ascetic in his outward manner of life to a 
degree surprising and almost incomprehensible to ‘homme sensuel moyen’, with 
a rigidity in the performance of his official duties, which he observed himself and 
expected of his weaker brethren, he laid himself open to misunderstanding. But 
men and things are often best judged from a distance of time. At his death, in 
1940, after two years of retirement, those who knew him best combined to 
salute a great figure in the Museum and in the archaeological world at home and 


abroad, to which he gave his best and most devoted service. 


1 For many years the western extremity of 
the King Edward VII Gallery was known as the 
Franks Bequest Room and devoted mainly to 
the bequest; but later, when the bequest was 
distributed among the various departments, the 
room could no longer bear that name. After the 
Second World War it was required to accom- 
modate the Waddesdon Bequest. 

2 Being modest in character and shunning 
publicity, he was averse to being portrayed or 
photographed, and the best likeness available is a 
bronze medallion with hie bust in relief, the work 
of C. J. Praetorius in 1898, one copy being in the 
Museum, the other belonging to the Society of. 
Antiquaries of London, of whom he was one of its 


А. B. Tonnocuy 


keeper is applied to the grade formerly known as 
assistant. 

* Accounts of Read's life and work will be 
found in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
1922—30, p. 712, and in a memoir by O. M. 
Dalton, Proceedings of the British Academy, xv 

5 Gharles Hercules Read; a Tribute and a 
Record 1896—19a1. Privately printed, London, 
1921. 

% Proc. Brit. Acad., xxxi. 

7 Ibid., offprint, p. 17. This judgement could 
not now be upheld. The words are true enough 
of medieval art in the restricted sense; but recent 
excavations of medieval sites have produced 
abundant material, and have revived or re-created 


greatest Presidents.” 
3 What was then an assistant keepership is 
now a deputy keepership; the term assistant 


what may conveniently be called medieval archaeo- 


lo 
ЧҮ dmtiguaries Journal, xx, Р. 293. 
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THE LEE ОЕ FAREHAM GIFT 


HE late Lord Lee of Fareham was a true friend of the British Museum. 

He took a keen interest in its collections, especially those which had affinities 

with the splendid array of medieval and later works of art which he amassed 
in his own home. One met him often in the galleries, ‘and was ‘unfailingly re- 
warded by a sympathetic and encouraging word, and stimulated by his acute and 
informed comments and criticism. It is characteristic that he should wish the 
Museum to receive a tangible expression of his regard, and that the gift should be 
of more than ordinary interest and impressiveness. It is owing to the extreme 
generosity of his widow that the three magnificent specimens about to be des- 
cribed (Pls. xxrv and xxv) have come to the Museum in the present year 
which is a conspicuous landmark in its history. 

Earliest in date are a pair of twelfth-century pricket-candlesticks, of which 
one is illustrated (Pl. xxv 2). It is of bronze gilt, 8:2 inches in height, with a 
rock-crystal knop, the pan supported by three dragons, and an openwork base with 
ornament of monsters and foliate scrolls resting on three claw feet. They are 
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German work, and are closely related to a pair, also bronze gilt, with the same 
ornament on the base, the same dragons as brackets to the pan and claw feet, but 
the knop is of bronze with a similar openwork motive to that of the base. These 
latter come from Zell on the Moselle and have since 1852 been preserved in: 
Treves cathedral. 

The Lee candlesticks are interesting and problematical. An identical pair, 
purchased by the Museum as genuine in 1896, have long been recognized as ^ 
spurious. Comparison with these led Lord Lee to the conclusion that his 
"specimens were the originals from which the 1896 pair had been copied. The 
- weight of the former is greater by 200 grams; there are differences in the pan 

and the detail of the ornament, which is of far finer workmanship in the Lee pair. 
Recently information has been received from the Metropolitan. Museum, New 
York, about yet another, apparently identical, pair in the collection there, but 
not sufficiently detailed for comparison with Lord Lee's. The latter must at 
present have the benefit of any doubt. But the question still remains whether the 
Zell candlesticks are not the fons et origo, and without a juxtaposition (physically 
impracticable) of the three last-named pairs a definite conclusion cannot be 
reached. 

Next comes an object of more than ordinary interest and beauty (Pl. xxv 4) a 
silver parcel-gilt cruet or vessel to contain the wine or water used in the Eucharist; 
the size (7-2 inches high) and shape being that of many coffee-pots. There is 
little ornament: beaded bands round the edge of the cover, the rim, and base 

' of the body, and round the foot. The body and cover are hexagonal, the latter 

domed with a finial having a pyramidal top; the handle is angular and of square 

section. The spout has a fine animal-head termination. The style suggests a. 
Burgundian origin and a late-fourteenth-century date. Not the least remarkable 

feature is the silversmith’s mark, a shield incorporating a key, not hitherto 

recorded, which is clearly indicated in the illustration, a quite exceptional feature 

at that early. date. 

Last of all we have a magnificent specimen of goldsmith’s and gem-cutter’s 
work of the Italian Renaissance (Pl. xxiv). It is a tall elegant standing cup, 15:7 
inches high, of rock-crystal, the octagonal bowl engraved with festoons of birds 
and flowers and conventional symmetrical designs below; conventional designs 
are found also on the baluster stem, on the foot and on the cover. Gold mounts 
with enamelled scroll designs in black, green, and white, are on the rim. of the 
bowl, on the top and in the middle of the stem, and round the foot. On the cover 
isa gold enamelled and jewelled finial surmounted by a cabochon sapphire, and 
mounts round the rim. 

The probable place of origin is either Milan or Prague, a nearly related object 
being a crystal covered standing cup in the Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna, 
the work of a Milan goldsmith, one of a number who were called to work at 
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Prague by the Emperor Rudolph II, dated about the end of the sixteenth or the 
beginning of the seventeenth century.? A. B. Tonnocuy 
1 O. von Falke and E. Meyer, Bronzegeräte 2 E. Kris, Steimschneidekunst in der italienischen 


des Mittelalters: I. Band. Romanische Leuchter, Renaissance. Cat. No. 656/199. 2 vols. Vienna, 
&c., p. 14 and fig. 844. Berlin, 1935. 1929. 


HISTORY OF ETHNOGRAPHY IN 
THE MUSEUM AFTER 1753 (Pt. I) 


T latter half of the eighteenth century was favourable to ethnographical 
inquiry and collecting. Ideas about the 'noble savage' and the natural 
equality of man propagated by Rousseau had their influence on explorers, 
and must have affected Captain Cook's and others' attitude to the South Sea 
Islanders, which was in many respects more liberal and objective than that of the 
nineteenth century, with its developing missionary enterprises. Captain Cook and 
his companions were more concerned to record pagan practices and to preserve 
their material expression than to destroy them; more interested in observing the 
natives in their natural state than in trying to civilize or convert them. The large 
collection of ethnographical objects from the islands discovered between 1767 
and 1780 excited much public interest, and the portion presented by the Lords 
of the Admiralty, Capt. Cook himself, Sir Joseph Banks (who had accompanied 
him on his first voyage), and others to the British Museum was the first important 
ethnographical addition made to the foundation collection of Sir Hans Sloane. 
Much of these collections was, however, unluckily for us, dispersed to other 
' museums both British and foreign, and is now preserved at Oxford, Cambridge, 
Dublin, Vienna, Berne, Stockholm, Göttingen," and elsewhere. It would appear 
that for the next forty years or more the Cook collection formed the principal 
exhibit of its kind in the British Museum, since it alone is described in Leigh’s 
New Picture of London in 1822. Ethnography did not obtain recognition as a 
science or a subject of formal academic study until late in the nineteenth century 
in England, and the growth of the Museum’s collections, which were included in 
the single Department of Antiquities, was spasmodic and fortuitous, depending 
mainly on the chance ‘curiosities’ brought home by travellers and explorers. In 
fact the collections were to a large extent a reflection of geographical exploration 
and colonial enterprise. Among the earliest important acquisitions were the 
“artificial curiosities’ transferred from the Royal Society's museum in 1781. 
This was followed by the West African collection formed by E. T. Bowdich on 
his historic ‘Mission to Ashantee’ in 1817, a group of Eskimo objects from Capt. 
(afterwards Admiral) Parry's second voyage to the Arctic in 1829; some choice 
Aztec sculptures from the collection formed in Mexico by W. Bullock in 1823 
and exhibited by him in the Old ‘Egyptian Hall’, Piccadilly (1825); objects 
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from: Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego collected by Capt. King (afterwards 
Captain of H.M.S. Beagle of Darwinian fame) in 1831; the first aboriginal 
specimens from Australia given in 1832 and 1839 by Mr. Neil Talbot; and an. 
. unusually well-documented series collected by Sir Robert Schomburgk i in British 
Guiana during the Geographical Society's expedition in 1831—5. A further 
addition of West African objects resulted from the ill-fated Niger expedition in 
1843, while in 1841 Ethnography had received its first royal gift from Queen 
Victoria in 'a collection of curious objects from the South Sea Islands', chiefly 
from Samoa, among which was a remarkable imitation of 4 lady's poke bonnet 
constructed from thin plates of turtle shell. 

It cannot be claimed that there was any systematic planning in all this early , 
growth; but the assemblage was substantial enough to necessitate the opening of 
a large new gallery “for the reception of the ethnographical collections’ in 1845.2 
After the hiving off of the Departments of Greek and Roman Antiquities and 
Coins and Medals in 1861, and the Egyptian Antiquities (under the title of 
“Oriental Antiquities’) in 1866, ‘Ethnography’ remained linked to “British and 
Medieval Antiquities’ under A, W. Franks, as the first keeper of this residual 
Department, which retained its curious title and composite character until the 
year 1921 — Augustus Wollaston Franks had been an assistant in the Anti- 
quities Department since 18 £1 and his first interests were certainly in the field of 
British archaeology. But he did not underrate the importance of ethnography 
and devoted much of his energy to this branch of the new department. Indeed at 
a later date (188 5) in advocating its needs he reported that “it is in this branch of 
the Museum collections that the popular interest will mainly centre, now that 
the Natural History Collections are removed’,—a prophecy which was confirmed 
by C. H. Read who in 1901 observed that with the public 'the ethnographical 
collections come next in interest to the Egyptian mummies”.3 

Franks's keepership, which lasted for thirty y years until 1896 was marked by a 
succession of donations and other exceptional services to the: Museum, which 
give him a unique position in our annals. Of particulari importance was his friend- 
ship with Henry Christy, (Pl. xxvı а) whose interests were mainly prehistoric 
and ethnographical, and who had builtup the finest private collection of its kind in 
the world. Christy's dominant aim was to use the existing cultures of primitive 
peoples to illustrate and supplement the gaps in European prehistory, and he 
was anxious that his collections in these two branches of anthropological science 
should be kept permanently associated with each other. 

: When Christy died in 1865 at the comparatively early age of fifty-five he 
bequeathed his collection to four trustees, of whom Franks was one (the others 
being Joseph Hooker, Sir John Lubbock, and Mr. Hanbury), with powers to 
present it to a permanent institution. Within six months the trustees offered 
the bulk of the collection. to the British Museum, together with the cases in 
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which it was housed, and considerable funds for its future augmentation. The 
offer was accepted in December 1865. For this outstanding: event, which at a 
stroke established ethnography as a major constituent of the Museum, Franks 
was no doubt largely responsible, even though he was only carrying out Christy's 
intentions. The collection was, however, much too large to be absórbed im- 
‘mediately, and it was agreed to leave it at Christy's residence at 163 Victoria 
Street for the time being, where it became accessible to the public by ticket on 
Fridays only. The ethnographical part of it had in fact to wait until 1883 before 
being transferred to the Museum,* when.the requisite space became available 
through the removal of the natural history collections to South Kensington. By 
that time its size had more than doubled through donations and Christy Fund 
purchases. Even after its incorporation the Christy collection continued to grow 
and'to carry on a separate existence in the departmental registers until 1940. 

It was to assist in arranging and cataloguing the Christy collection that C. H. 
Read (afterwards Sir Hercules Read) at the age of seventeen was émployed by 
Franks at his own expense from 1 874 till 1880, when he was established as the 
first, and for many years the only assistant in the Department. The inadequacy 
of his manpower must have caused much tribulation to Franks, who complains 

that ‘constant interruption during the official day prevents any continuous 
study’. The arrival of the Christy collection involved an entirely new installation 
of the ethnográphical collections, and this was accomplished in a little over two 
years. The present Ethnographical gallery, which had previously been the home 
of birds and shells (see Pl. xx 4), was opened to the public on 12 April 
1886. The statement in the Annual Return that it would be found peculiarly 
attractive was accompanied by the ominous, if not unfamiliar comment that the 
space was already then fully occupied and that no room remained for expansion. 

A few years later lack of space did in fact compel the Trustees to decline Dr. 

A. P. Maudslay's offer of his splendid collection of ancient Maya sculptures 
(originals and casts), which went to South Kensington instead, and were not 
transferred to the British Museum until 1923.5 However, in spite of acute 
problems of accommodation, the Department continued to absorb many large 
and important collections throughout Franks's keepership, including the loan® of 
the London Missionary Society's unique assemblage of early Polynesian idols 
in 1890. (It is hoped to give some account of the principal benefactions in 'the 
next number of the B.M.Q.) Franks was assiduous in cultivating friendly rela- 
tions with foreign museums, with which he negotiated valuable exchanges, 
using many of the duplicates from the Christy collection for the purpose. His 
association with the Anthropological Institute, of which he was for many years 
a vice-president and a benefactor, was also of mutual advantage to both institu- 
tions. Franks had devoted almost every hour of his life and the whole of his 
private resources to the service of the Museum, and when in 1897 his life's work 
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able | реп of the Cook collections » was an , oficial report. 
т Göttingen by the enterprising “founder з. Presidential Address to > th t 
ogy’, J. F. Blumenbach, by means of a Institute, 1901. = uM 
appeal through the Hanoverian ambas- 4 The removal, supervised dr Red, t tok six 
to King P d Ш. These Nspeciment well months, from: July to December. |. 

b 5 See Guide to the Maudslay | 
Sculpture by T. A. Joyce. 
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XX. 'WAGONER OF THE GREAT SOUTH SEA’ 
Presented by Captain Bartholomew Sharp to King Charles II in 1682, with charts by William Hack, 
who also drew the title-page. 


From King George [II's Maritime Collection (K. Mar. VIIL. 15) 
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XXII. a. THEETHNOGRAPHICAL GALLERY in about 1845 when it was known as the 
Zoological Gallery 
From an ngravmg бу Radclyff fter L, Fewitt, published in ‘London Inter 


b. THE MEDAL ROOM before its destruction by fire in 1941 
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AN EARLY PORTUGUESE TRAGEDY, 


HE British Museum has recently purchased a very rare first edition; 

António Ferreira's tragedy: Inés de Castro,! [Lisbon], ` 1587. Anselmo! re- 

cords three copies of this edition; the copy now in the Museum's possession 
‘belonged to the eighteenth-century lawyer António Ribeiro dos Santos (174 $— 
1818), from whom it passed into the hands of Ferreira Gordo (1758-1838), 
' Director of the Biblioteca Nacional and a noted bibliographer. The other two . 
(copies are recorded by Anselmo as belonging to Gama Barros and the wealthy 
Collector Caryalho Monteiro, although Castillo? states that Barros’s copy had, 
previously belonged to Gordo. It seems likely, therefore, that Anselmo may have 
mistakenly recorded three copies where there were in fact only two. The 
Monteiro copy appears to be lost.3 ' , : 

The title-page of the book (РІ. XXIX a) i is аз follows: 


-TRAGEDIA/ MVY SENTIDA E ELE /gante. de Dona Ines de Castro, aqual foy 
,repre/sentada na cidade de Coimbrá./ є Agora nouamente acrescentada. 
{ [A vignette: a-border of two figures supporting the huntress Diana, who reclines near a 
stag; the whole surrounding the Arms of Portugal and the Portuguese heraldic device known: 
asa “banco-de-pirichar de Infante’, i.e. а small bench in the Infant's.escutcheon.* Beneath 
‘Diana appears the motto ‘Mvsis sacrvn”. At the foot of the cut, the letters ML (for the printer, 
Manoel de Lira). Next to Diana, a burning pyre, underneath which appears the aimo 
illegible inscription: Racio litterarū raro (?)]. i 10 

A Impressa сот licença por Manet de Lira de 1587. $ 1 


) 

The bottom outer margin of the title-page has been repaired, and the last two 

figures of the date supplied in manuscript. The book consists of one guire of 

thirty-two leaves, unnumbered and signed Ai- 16, and is in small 8°; itis in a 

gold-tooled, nineteenth-century binding of little interest. 

At the beginning of each act are crude engravings: Act 1, the бав; Act 2, 

` the King with a Councillor; Act 3, Dona Ines (Pl. xxix 2); Act 4, the King апа. 

Pacheco (the latter being. the: same figure as that used for Act 1); Act 5, the 

Infante anda Messenger: The list of inrerlocutores given on the verso of the title- 

‘page is: “О Iffante, Dom Pedro, Secretario, Choro das Coymbräs, El- Rei dom 
Affonso, Pero Coelho, Diogo Lopez Pacheco, Dona Ines de Castro.” | 

. Theedition, as appears from the description, is anonymous; it is also posthu- 

‚ mous, Ferreira having died in 1 569. A second edition of the play was published 
by Ferreira's son in 1598, as part of a collected: edition-of his father’s works. 
This edition is also a rarity; and the Museum has no copy of it. 

A fact which has always aroused much interest is that the text of the play i їп 
these two editions shows guite considerable variations. As a manuscript note 
(presumably i in the hand: of JOD in our copy ux "Esta тани һеа mesma 
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` de Antonio Ferreira, que vem na edicäo de todas as suas obras; está comtudo 


m'? demudada e alterada.’ Moreover, in 1577, there were published in Madrid 
two plays by a Spanish Dominican, Jerónimo Bermüdez, under the pseudonym 
of Antonio de Silva;® both are on the Inés de Castro theme, the first, De Nise 
lastimosa, as the name implies, treating of her murder, the second, De Nise 


. laureada, of the gruesome vengeance inflicted on her murderers by her lover, 


Dom Pedro, when ‘King of Portugal. The first of these two plays follows so 
closely the first edition of Ferreira’s work, that one must be an unacknowledged 
translation of the other. Much ink has been spilled in Spain and Portugal in an 
attempt to decide the question. It appears that Ferreira wrote his play sometime ` 
during the period 1553-677, when it had its first performance at Coimbra Uni- 
versity. On the other hand, Bermudez, who as a Galician would, of course, have 
been familiar with the story (Inés de Castro was’ born in Galicia), may have” 
studied at Coimbra some time before 1 560, and whilst there have written his two 
tragedies; the first could then have been translated into Portuguese and used for 
the anonymous edition of 1587. This, however, is conjecture, though its accep- 
tance as fact has been urged.® Critics agree, however, that the second play of | 
Bermüdez is infinitely duller and less artistic than his first: this seems to indicate 


' the lack of a guide in whose steps he could follow. | 


It would indeed be sad to think of Ferreira аз the plagiarist of a Spaniard. As 

Sa de Miranda’s chief disciple, he had abandoned the use of Spanish, which, toa ` 

‘Portuguese at any rate, is his chief claim to renown; to his contemporaties, he 

: was the ‘bom Ferteiro'da nossa lingua amigo’. Perhaps the opinion of Menéndez 


` у Pelayo? — Resueltamente no puede afirmarse nada’—may be the only one pos- 
. sible. For lack of clear proof to the contrary, however, Ferreira must surely be . 


declared innocent; and may still reasonably be regarded as the original author of. 
what has always been considered an outstanding achievement in sixteenth-cen- 
tury Portuguese literature. For not only is the work one of the earliest Portuguese 
tragedies (Sa de Miranda's Cleopatra has not survived and Ayres Victoria's 4 
Vingança de Agemenon (2nd ed., 1555) is a translation of a Spanish version of 
‘Sophocles’ Electra) but is.also, unlike the two plays just mentioned, written on a 
national theme and in its sustained grandeur of style pow an BT EE 
model of good. Portuguese. ` 
It is extremely gratifying that the Museum, which so ТАА prides itself 
on its rich collection of Spanish and Portuguese literature, has at last been able 
to filla kad gap in that collection. 
H. G. WHITEHEAD 


J 


. 1 Bibliografia das obras — Portugal во 3 Dr. Lopes d de Almeida, Director of Coimbra 
século XVI, по. 747 ° University Library, kindly writes to' say that he 
2 Antonio Ferreira . . . poeta quishentista, Rio has no knowledge of its whereabouts. ` 


- de Janeiro, 1875, p. 245. ‹ 4 For information on P» device, cf..the article 
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in Grande Enciclopédia Portuguesa е Brasileira, `7 Cf. Mendes dee а História da litera- 


vol. 4. tara portuguesa, p 
. 5 рани lusitanos do Doxtor Antonio Ferreira, 8 Cf. А, Rey Pas Galicia ex el Tricentexario 
` Lisbon, 1598. ^ de Lope de Vega, pp. 29-49. 


6 Primeras tragedias i españolas de Antonio de 9 Horacio en España, tom. a, p. 303. . 
Silva, Madrid, 1577. - : T^ 


THE : MEYERSTEIN-BEQUEST 
NE of the most generous gestures towards the British Museum on the | 
part of a former servant of the Trustees has recently been made in a | 
valuable ‘bequest of manuscripts, printed books, and drawings by the. 

late Edward Harry William - Meyerstein. Meyerstein joined the staff of the 
‘Department of Manuscripts i in 1913 but after a short period of service he retired 
in 1918 in order to give himself greater leisure.for the exercise of his considerable 
' talents as poet, writer, and scholar. Never, however, did he lose contact with the 
Museum or its staff, and throughout his life he was a constant and regular reader, 
while he himself collected a large private library of books and mánuscripts. How 
extensive this became was well known to his friends and scholars who were always . 
welcomed, while to a wider public it became manifest through the sale catalogue 
of his library, the bulk of which was sold at Sotheby's on 1 5-17 December 1952. 
This, however, did not include the sum total of his collection, for with the great 
sense of public spirit and generosity for which his family has been distinguished, 
he selected a large- “number of the most E and choice i items for bequest to 7 
Ње Museum. , 

. The äänes ia now ‘Additional MSS. 47843-82, illustrate the two nag 
passions of Meyerstein’s life—music and literature. Of the musical items the 
most valuable is perhaps a-complete autograph score of F. J. Haydn’s Symphony 
in F (No. 40 in Mandyczewski's list). This Work (now Additional MS. 47849) 
is No. 16 in the Catalogue of Haydn's works ‘by Ritter von Kees (с. 1792), 
and No. 1 5 in that of Elssler, the: ‘composer’ s secretary, but this manuscript, 

' which had been lost to sight until a few years before the war, has never Deen 
available for any edition of the Symphony to date, the editors of the Breitkopf 
and Härtel's standard edition relying on (а) a score in the possession of C. F. 
Pohl; the biographer of Haydn, copied from an earlier manuscript belonging to · 
С. Otto. Jahn and (4) separate parts in the Esterhazy archives at Eisenstadt. It 
was not until the reappearance of Haydn's autograph that the year of composition 
was established, but the date '763 on the first page now places it beyond doubt. 

Meyerstein purchased this manuscript from.the Edinburgh bookseller John _ 
Grant, who had acquired it from the Stirling family of. Kippendavie. At the same 
time and from the same source, he also acquired the autograph manuscripts of 
Beethoven's Lied aus id Ferse (op. 242) and a skétch of his Der. Liebende (op. 
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243), now Additional MS. 478 52 (Pl. xxix c). These are two of the five songs set 
to words of C. L. Reissig by Beethoven between 1809 and 1816 which gave rise 
to acrimonious feelings between poet and composer, and which led to Beethoven 
writing to his publisher concerning the former "The “Gesang in der Ferne" 
which my brother sent you recently was written by a dilettante (as you no doubt 
observed for yourselves) who pressed me urgently to set it to music”. hs 
Another Beethoven item of considerable interest is a copy of the composer's 
own arrangement for pianoforte of his famous violin concerto (Additional MS. 
47851). Though not in his autograph, it has close associations with him, since 
it is the copy which Beethoven himself in 18 16 entrusted with other works to the 
pianist Charles Neate in the hope that he would find an English publisher. Neate, 
who had gone to Vienna with a view to having lessons from Beethoven, was an. 
original member of the Philharmonic Society, and it is notewotthy that this 
manuscript bears autograph annotations on a number of pages similar to those 
in the Society's famous copy a the Choral Symphony, now on deposit in the 
Museum. i 
Meyerstein’s high RE of the music of Weber and Mendelssohn i is 
exemplified in the number of manuscripts ofthese two composers in his collection. 
Of the former, in addition to some nine letters, he possessed the autograph of the 
Grand Concert pour le Pianoforte, in C major (op. 11), written at Mannheim and ` 
Darmstadt in 1810, formerly in the possession of Professor Ernst Rudorff (Addi- 
tional MS. 47853); a pianoforte arrangement of the final chorus of ‘Der erste : 
Ton' from the Simrock collection; the part-song “An eine Freundin' and the 
-melody of the song ‘From Chindara’s warbling fount I come’ from Thomas 
Moore's Lalla Rookh. This last has a particularly poignant interest, having been 
written, 18 May 1826, sbortly before Weber's death, at the house of Sir George 
Smart in London. It was composed for the leading opera singer of the day Miss 
Catherine Stephens, afterwards Countess of Essex, who sang it at Weber's con- 
cert on 26 May to an improvised accompaniment by the composer, this being the = 
last occasion on which his fingers touched the keyboard. Later an accompaniment : 
was written by Moscheles, and a copy of the work so completed is with the manu- 
«script. Mendelssohn is represented not only by the autograph manuscript of his ' 
seventeen Variations sérieuses in D minor for pianoforte (op. 54) composed i in - 
1841 (in Additional MS. 47860) and a contemporary copy of his quartets in C 
minor (op. 1) and F minor (op. 2) (Additional MS. 47858) but also-by a large 
packet of material relating to the historic first performance of the oratorio Elijah 
at the Birmingham Festival of 26 August 1846 (Additional MS. 47859). The 
` story of this work has been told by F. G. Edwards, a former editor of the Musical 
Times, and the Department already possesses some of the correspondence which 
passed at the time of writing between him and Mrs. Victor Benecke; daughter of 
«the composer, and Miss Elizabeth Mounsey, sister-in-law of William Bartholomew 
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who was, responsible for- the English translation of this as of many other works 
set by Mendelssohn. To this material are now added some of the manuscript 
copies of the vocal parts used by the soloists at the Birmingham performance 
which were afterwards revised in preparation for the subsequent printing of a 
pianoforte score of the oratorio. They are largely in Bartholomew's hand but 
some of the ‘corrections are by Mendelssohn himself. An interesting series of 
twelve letters from the latter ‘to Bartholomew sien accompany the material 
» relate rhainly to this work of revision.’ . 
_ The remaining musical items of this rich Ойын can be but briefly 'sum- 
marized. Most valuable are perhaps the three. songs of. Schubert, ‘Morgenlied’ 
(Deutsch 266), ‘Abendlied’ (Deutsch 276), and “Namenstaglied” (Deutsch 383) 
~ and also sketches for parts of.his:setting in F minor of Klopstock’ s translation of 
` ‘the Stabat Mater (in Additional MS. 47861). ‘The sonata’ writers of the late 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries are strongly represented by J. B, Cramer’s 
: ‘Seize nouvelles études pour le pianoforte’ › 1835 (op. 81), now Additional MS. 
478 57; by three works of J. N. Hummel, viz. twelve of the twenty-four: stüdies 
for the pianoforte (op. 12 5), the Rondo Brillante for piano and German flute (op. 
126), and a duet from Jeannot and Colin (all to be bound together as Additional 
MS: 47856) and by Clementi's Canon in Bp for two violins and viola composed 
for hi$ friend Cherubini. Lastly a number of fragments includes odd leaves from 
such: well-known works as Mozart’s Pianoforte Sonata.in Bp (К. 570) and 
' "Chopin's Mazurka op..56, No. 2 (in Additional MS. 47861) while a fragment 
(in Additional MS. 47860): from 'Debussy’s’ opera 'La Chute de la Maison 
Usher’, which lie was destined never to complete, is the only autograph music 
: of: that composer yet acquired by the Department. 
The literary side of the bequest, no less than the musical, indudes a EUM 


of manuscripts of great importance and interest. Pride of place must be given to' 


the volume (Additional MS. 47864) containing the manuscript ‘copy’ of William 
Wordsworth’ s Poems in Two Volumes, which was published i in 1807 (Pl. xxx); ; this 
` 18 in the autograph not only of Wordsworth himself, but.in that of his sister 
Dorothy, of, Sara Hutchinson, and of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. : For Words- 
worth’s poetry this ranks in importance next after Lyrical Ballads. among the 
: works published in his-lifetime and contains many of his most famous poems— 
we may mention particularly "Thoughts-on the: Subjugation of Switzerland”. Ав 
a curiosity reference may be made to the sheet of paper containing the results of a, 
competition in minute writing” éntered into betweer: Thackeray . and Charles 
'Keene apparently at the famous Punch round table: it bears the date “Oct. 9/ 6r 
and came from Sir Bernard Patridge’ s collection. Móst of the literary material, 
however, as one would expect, relates to Thomas Chatterton and was brought to- 
gether by Meyerstein i in the course of the researches which resülted in his famous 
' and definitive A Life of и published i in I 9 30; these papers are aa 
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Additional MSS..47863, 47865—78. Of very particular interest among them is 
the original of the letter which Horace Walpole wrote to Bishop Percy on 
_ 11 January 1779 on the subject of the Chatterton MSS. that had been submitted 
to him. This brief notice of a very generous bequest should perhaps not: conclude 
without reference to the material (in Additional MSS. 47879-82) relating to 
Captain Marryat who was apparently receiving increasing attention from: Meyer- 
stein at the time d his death. 
» go B. SCHOFIELD 
„С.Е. Ninos 


t4: Tis mahust ws depose in he ива Museum in 1931 ee вм. vi. 74). 


"THREE DERING MANUSCRIPTS е E 


S. EDWARD DERING, ist Bart. (1598-1 644), of СТЕ Dering, 
in Kent, antiquary. and'politician, friend of Sir Robert Cotton and other 
notable antiquaries and collectors assembled a great collection of manusctipt 
material, most of it original (charters, &c.) but some of it in the form of transcripts 
made either by his secretaries or by himself. Except for a group of pre-Conquest 
charters acquired apparently privately by Astle in the eighteenth century (now 
~ among the Department's Stowe Charters) and the sale of a few items from the. 
library i in 1811, the collections remained intact at Surrenden until their dispersal 
in a number of sàles between 1858 and 186 5. This dispersal (like that of the 
‘Twysden papers) was a great misfortune and the British Museum has made it its 
business to secure at the sales referred to and at intervals since various items of ' 
' importance, such as (for example) blocks of charters relating tó Bedfordshire, - 
Dorset, Hampshire, and Hertfordshire, at least two important Westminster 
documents, and the records of the 1640 parliamentary proceedings in Kent. The 
largest single buyer at the sales, however, was Sir Thomas Phillipps and as a ` 
result of the purchase of the residue of the Bibliotheca Phillippica by Messrs: 
William H. Robinson of Pall Mall a few years ago two mánuscripts concerned 
with the business transacted by Dering as Lieutenant of Dover Castle have now | 
been acquired (Add. MSS. 47788, 47789): These are letter-books containing 
copies of Dering's communications to the Earl of Suffolk as Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports (1630-7) and the mayors-of the Cinque Ports (1630-5) (formerly 
Phillipps MSS. 22359 and 14933); the former volume contains a copy in Dering's 
autograph of the important letter of 14 November 1636, in which he defends 
himself against the charge of removing records from Dover Castle, a letter known 
so far only from the transcript of it made by the Kentish antiquary, the Reverend 
Lambert Larking. By a pleasant coincidence yet a third Dering volume became 
ае at the same time as s the енеге, а small memorandum book covering 
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the years 1637—9, which has been generously presented by Mr. S. Н. Mundy 
(now Add. MS. 47787). This (also,a victim of the nineteenth-century dispersal) 
is an important little book; in addition to notes of the sums received for timber 
felled on his estates at Charing and elsewhere in Kent and of rents from his tenants 
it contains memoranda bearing on his antiquarian pursuits. Not the least interest- 
ing of these is a reference to “а table of all y* owners of Surenden with theire 
figures and armes’ and ‘an emblematicall description of my life for my study 
' mantlepieée', two items that betray his grandiloquence and pride of ancestry, 
while at the end of the book are lists of books lenti in 1 ae 38; and 1639 toantiquaries 
like нано апа Dugdale. : ap 

; pr Tu "Ks C. E. WrionT 


AN, ASSYRIAN HELMET Т 
НЕ carvings which once érnamented the Assyrian palaces illustrated many 
details of Assyrian military history and give us information about their 
armament and uniform. We find a characteristic type of helmet which rises 

to a- high point above the head already introduced in the ninth century в.с. into 

the armies of Assurnasirpal ана Shalmaneser НІ. In the following century other 
types appear, but the type rising to a point remained i in use until the end of the 

Assyrian Empire two centuries later. 

An Assyrian helmet of this type (Pls. ххх1—хххїї) (height II} in)i is in the 
British Museum (B.M: 22469). Its weight (5 Ib. то oz.) cannot have commended 
it for use in battle. It appears to have been acquired in July 1880, when the Keepe? 
of the Department, Dr. Birch, reported to the Trustees the arrival of a consign- 
ment of antiguities from Nineveh (Kuyunjik), where Rassam was theh conduct- 
ing excavations. Birch referred to it as an Assyrian bronze helmet, although this- 
example is in fact of iron. The consignment also contained antiguities from Nabi 
Yunis, so that some possibility remains that the helmet was found there, but this 
seems less likely as a source than Kuyurijik. The helmet was recently examined, 
and when it was noticed that it appeared to have traces of inlaid patterning in 
bronze, it was sent to the Museum Laboratory to be photographed. An X-ray > 
examination by Dr. A. A. Moss revealed that it possessed not only a border ' 
pattern inlaid with bronze all round the edge ‘but also a small area similarly 
decorated on the front where the wearer’s brow would be. Little or ‘nothing of 
this could be seen with-the naked eye, but i in'the X-ray photograph! a group 
could clearly be seen consisting ‘of ап. ‘Assyrian king receiving a cup from his 
cup-bearer, while there are the remains оЁ а third figure standing respectfully 
behind. The whole group is enclosed in a frame of linked buds. (The X-ray also. 
discloses a border of holes for stitching on the lining.) Such decoration seems to 

have been usual on Assyrian helmets of this type, since they are often depicted 
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оп the monuments with a small фей triangle marked above the wearer's 
| brow, evidently designed to contain some such scene. Another example, plain 
and ûf bronze, was left by one of the Assyrian soldiers. who conquered Egyptian 
Thebes under Esarhaddon about 670 8.c. It was found by Petrie, and is nowin , 
Manchester? A similar panoply to that of the Assyrians was worn by their power- 
ful enemies, the Urartians in the north and the Syrians in the west. A magnificent 
~ bronze helmet of Urartian manufacture bearing the name of Sardur III (about , 
` 625 в.с.) was recently discovered. i ‘in Russian excavations at Karmir Blur, near . 
Erivan.3 This helmet is not inlaid but chased with a fine design of chariotry, and ` 
in the centre has a scene of two divine figures worshipping at a Sacred Tree. 
Another, also of bronze, and apparently. plain, was found in a burial at Faskau `, 
in the Caucasus.‘ This piece is not likely to be of authentic Assyrian manufacture , 
but is probábly Urartian, Three Syrian examples were found at Zinjirli in north- - 
west Syria.5 One was of iron inlaid ‘with bronze, like ours, but. was reduced to. 
fragments. Another was complete but undecorated except for a border of three ` 
' raised lines. It was of bronze. The third example, with a slightly curving profile, 
also of bronze, had an ‘engraved Syrian’ design of a crescent and winged disk. It 
will thus be seen that the British Museum EN is the first to be published 
from the original home-land of the type. 
E D. BARNETT 


‘t The kai was taken with a radio- 
thuliam tube as the source of light placed at the 


centre of the helmet. In Pl. xxx the upper print ` 
, kovskogo' Arkheolagicheskago Obshchestoa, vili, p. 


` was taken from a film which was wrapped round 
the helmet. The lower print; now touched up, was 
taken from.a film held straight. | 
‚2 Petrie, Six Temples, pl. xxi. 
- 3 See Barnett and рас “Russian ed 
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tions i in Armenia’, Irag, xiv; pi. xxxii. xxii, and 
fig. 15. 

^' Materiali po Arkheologii Kavkaza Isl. Mos- 


277, fig. 211; Piotrovsky, Urartu (1944); p- 308. 
з Von Luschan dnd Andrae, Ausgrabungen ія 
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"MEISSEN PORCELAIN CRINOLINE iGROUP 


set of five Worcester porcelain vases, painted with exotic birds in panels’ 


qu group here illustrated (РІ. ххх) was acguired i in exchange agäinst а a 


reserved on a gros bleu ground [R. L. Hobson, Catalogue of English Porcelain 


in the British Museum, no. V, 47 and Frontispiece]. It figured 1 in the sale of the ' 


collection of the late Sir Bernard Eckstein, Bt., at Sotheby's on 31 May 1949, 
and is thus described as lot 178: / i 

_ A MEISSEN, 'CRINOLINE' GROUP, by Kaendler and Reinicke, with a figure.of a lady Wd 
exaggeratedly wide crinoline skirt seated in à gilt baroque chair holding a heart in her upraised 
left hand and a gilt bonbonnière in her right, wearing an:ermine cape over a long yellow cloak, 
black bodice, turquoise ‘petticoat and skirt with Oriental flowers in puce, to her right-a girl 
with an opetr box of trinkets, wearing a round green hat and a bodice ánd aprori with brick- 
red scrolls and lines, on an irregular flat base encrusted with flowers, 93 in. long, 6% in. high. 
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. The шай hitherto without a specimen of the so-called 'crinoline groups'; 
the present example may be dated about 1745. A similar group with the addition 
of a male figure and a:page is in the Schloss at Ansbach; see Karl Berling, 

Meissner Porzellan, fig. 79, and Robert Schmidt, Das Porzellan, Abb. 90., See 
also W. B. Honey, Dresden.China, р. 200. Another version with all four figures 
is illustrated by. M. Olivar Daydí, La Porcelana en-Europa, I, ‘pl. 49, where it is 
described as ‘formerly, in the Dresden Porcelain Collection’, The figure of the 
lady was'presumably modelled by Kändler; a separate figure of the trinket-seller 
is illustrated by Lord Fisher in Apollo, xx (1934) 66, and there described as 
having been modeled 3 Reinicke їй 1744. 

уйым Kine 


THE FRANKS COLLECTION OF ORIENTAL 
‚ ANTIQUITIES 


IR ‘AUGUSTUS. WOLLASTON FRANKS, K. CB РЕЯ D., D.C.İL., 
S F.R.S., was one of the most remarkable men to enter the services of the 
British Museum. He was born in Geneva in 1826, the elder son of Captain 
Frederick Franks of the Royal Navy and Anne; daughter of Sir John Saunders 
‚ Sebright, landowner ahd politician, and it was there and in Rome that he passed 
most of his boyhood. He was educated at Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where as an undérgraduate he contributed papers to the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society, and published 'a collection of. stained-glass quarries, illustrated with 
drawings in his own hand. It was at Cambridge, too, that he began his collection 
of rubbings of sepulchral brasses, which he continued to the end of his life and 
which he ultimately presented toi the Society of Antiquaries. ` 

Franks entered the British Museum in 181, and in 1856 oor the first , 
Keeper of the newly created Department of British and Medieval Antiquities 
which, at this period of its history, contained in addition the ethnographical and 
oriental collections, for purposes of comparative study. When he retired in 1896, 
^ after forty-five years of invaluable service, he continued as President of the Society 
of Antiquaries to be a Trustee of the Museumcollections, up to his death in 1897. 
His loyalty to his Department and'his sense of values were demonstrated by the 
fact that he declined the post of Principal Librarian in 1878, and on two occasions 
the Directorship of the Victoria and Albert Museum. Five years earlier he was 
' made a member of a Committee set up by Lord Ripon to consider whether it 
would be possible to transfer the administration of the South Kensington Museum 
to the Trustees’ of the British Museum, but, as his handsome protégé, Her- 

- cules Read, 9 remarked; ‘thé Committee Amy reported ин е 
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scheme’. And when in 1879 there was a further discussion as to whether the 
contents of the India Museum should be preserved in the British Museum or at . 
the Victoria and Albert, Ffanks was again on the advisory committee. It was on . 
this occasion that Colonel Yule of the India Office expressed thé opinion that— 
*had there been any hope that the British Museum would do for us what the 
South Kensington Museum offered to do, I would ten times rather it were $0; ' 
my vote would have consigned our precious things to the. Pallas Athene of , 
‘Bloomsbury; rather.than to the Aphrodite of Exhibition Road. But the lätter 
promised to set our apple eR gold in a network of silver: Pallas only offered to 
eat it upl’ E 
Meanwhile Ёш. Е his whole time and his anple means to the. опе 
object of the building up of the national collections under his charge, To this end ` 
he employed his catholic tastes, the wide range and accuracy of his knowledge, 
and the assistance of a large circle of friends. It is to the drive and charm of his 
personality that we in the Department of Oriental Antiquities owe the acquisition - 
of the important collections brought together by Slade (Near Eastern Glass), ^ 
Henderson (Turkish faience), and Burges (Islamic metalwork), Pages could be 
' written on the nature, quality, and i importance of the collections which he himself 
gave to the «Museum, either through gifts in his lifetime or through bequests i in 
his will. This'is no place to discuss the story surrounding his acquisition of the 
famous enamel cup of the Кїпрз`оЁ France and England, which in the first 
instance he actually bought out of his own pocket to prevent its leaving the 
country, or his collection of finger rings which was one'of the finest i in the world, 
or again his unrivalled collection of book plates. But it is impossible to forget 
that we owe to him the possession of that extraordinary collection of objects in 
gold and.silver from Bactria, ranging in date from Achaemenid to Sassanian 
times, known as,the Oxus Treasure, which Franks obtained through the Indian 
dealers, and which he augmented by. acquiring the collection. of Sir Alexander 
Cunningham, ‘which included fine examples of Gandhára, Kushan, and Pala | 
sculpture, and probably the finest private collection of North-West Indian coins 
which has ever been formed.. - 
. Among Franks's other acquisitions, for the Department of Oriental е 
was the Bridge collection; which forms now the main part ‘of the Museum’s . 
collection of Indian sculpture, and for which he was the sole bidder at the sale. 


In fact,this sculpture was to have been sold for so small a figure that the family - 


preferred to present it to the nation! The vast Christy collection of ethnographical 
„objects was again only saved for the nation by Franks’s repeated efforts. Among 
‘the other Indian objects he presented to the Museum were Mughal jades, the 
well-known gold figure of Buddha of the Gupta period, and two of the finest 
Sinhalese ivories known outside Kandy—a ladle and a casket. Among his main , 
Near Eastern gifts were a covered bowl of Turkish faience decorated with cypress 
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and roses in polychrome colours of the sixteenth century, and several pieces of 
Persian blue-and-white in the Wan Li style. His presents of Near Eastern metal- 
work included a brass writing-box from northern Mesopotamia of the thirteenth ' 
century and a bronze mortar- inlaid with silver of the same date, and an inscribed 
brass bucket. His purchases of Chinese and Japanese material ranged from the 
extensive collections made by Gowland in Japan of Japanese prehistoric Dolmen 
material to Chinese and.Japaneše lacquer of the eighteenth century. They cover 


. Tibetan copper gilt figures, a. thinoceros-horn cup, and Chinese cloisonné, and . 
. the net-is thrown so wide as to catch such trivialities as collections of Japanese 
' netsuke and suba which still form the basis of the Museum display of these objects. 

‘It was also c оп his recommendation that the Anderson collection of Chinese and 


Japanese paintings was'acquired in 1881. . ^» 

From the early years of his career in the Museum, Franks took, an interest 
in. both European and Near.and Far "Eastern ceramics, of which: hé made 
extensive purchases. Some’ of ‘the -finest examples of Italian majolica in the: 
British. Museum were presented by him as early as 1855.-The porcelain of ` 


China and Japan always attracted him, and’ of this he made as comprehensive a^ 


collection as was possible at this period. This collection he exhibited at the Bethnal 


` Green Museum in 1876, with a catalogue of his own making. He preserited these 
. pieces to the British Museum.in 1878, but they were not removed thither unti] 


1884. This collection consisted of a'thousand-odd pieces of Chinese porceläin С 


` and pottery, and some 550-004 pieces of Japanese pottery and porcelain. The 


_ bulk of the Chinese, dated from the Ching period; but perhaps the most cele-, . 


brated individual specimen is the wonderful white eggshell bowl with the Yung 
Lo nien hao (1403-24) which is still the pride of the Department and which he 
is believed to have obtained from Bushell: This‘bowl! ‘belongs to the T'o Pai, or ' 


` 'bodiless family’ ‚ in which the body.is so thin that it looks as if, it is made of 


glaze alone. Its decoration consists of two five-clawed dragons and flower scrolls 


'. so finely traced on.the body іп white slip. that the: design i is scarcely’ visible. 


The mark of this reign appears‘ on the base, but again it is only visible like a 
water-mark, when held up to-a strong light..For many this bowl is among the 
great masterpieces of Chinese ceramic art in existence. ; 

Among the rest of Franks’s Chinese porcelain i is an almost ` unique collection 


of pieces either decorated for the European market in China in the eighteenth - / 


century in Western taste or imported in the white and decorated in Europe by 
European enamellers. The Japanese pieces include ап excellent collection of the , 
early Arita wares of the seventeenth and early eighteenth century, decorated with ` 
enamels associated with the Kakiemon family, which are unlikely to have been 
widely appreciated in, Franks's lifetime and which would not be easy to obtain 


. ‘today. It is this family which had such an influence on the solus and, design of 
` the early wares of the English ceramic factories. , 
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This list does not exhaust the number of his gifts and acguisitions. He was a 
man of classic tastes and insatiable appetite, with ample private means, and he 
lived at a period when it was possible to indulge them. For Franks was the 
antithesis of the modern specialist with a small field and narrow interests; while `. 
his intelligence was such that he was able to anticipate the tastes of collectors of 
` this century by at least a generation. There was, in fact, scarcely any branch of 
‚ Antiquities which escaped his attention, and in which the Museum ‘did not - 
benefit at once from his purchases and his generosity. His mould is broken, for 
his like cannot be repeated under modern шон , 

'"SoAME JENYNS 


SIR THOMAS: STAMFORD RAFFLES (1781-1826). 


N the extraordinary career of Thomas Stamford Raffles, his lieutenant- ' 
| governorship of Java may seem but an apprenticeship to the last eight years . 

of his short life. For it was only then that his restless energy, both as man of 
action and scholar, found permanent expression in the creation of Singapore and 
the establishment of the Royal Zoological Society. To Raffles himself his Javanese 
period must have been one of bitter disappointment. He came to Java in 1811 
ой the crest of the wave. Six years earlier he had been a clerk in Leadenhall Street. . 
Now, but thirty years old, he was to' be given a free hand in this rich island, the 
most important of the Dutch possessions in the East. He enjoyed the complete 
confidence of Lord Minto, the Governor-General of Bengal, and was equipped 
as none other to carry his plans intó effect. Happily married, he was accompanied 
by his wife, a woman of great charm and character, and his dearest friend, John 
Leyden, one of the most gifted men who had ever come Fast. Five years later he 
was superseded i in his command, and left the’ island in'ill health and partial 
disgrace. His wife, Leyden, and Minto,. were dead. It seemed that nothing of . 
his work remained. But three achievements of enduring value survived his 
temporary fall—his approach to the peoples of the East, an example to all future 
administrators, his book "The History of Java, and his collections. : 

In 1813 Raffles was unanimously elected president of the Bataviaasch Genoot- 
schap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen. This society, the earliest of its kind in 
the East, was founded in 1778 by the celebrated Rademacher.. In the difficult ` 
` period following his death it seems to have declined. It was Raffles’s aim to - 
revive its influence and to extend its scope to include archaeology and philology. 
His intention and its early results may best be seen in-his Presidential Address 
and the papers which form the contents of the seventh volume of the Verhande- 
ling of the Society. The enthusiasm of,his assistants, both English and Dutch, 
was largely due to the famous Raffles charm. Though he habitually overworked, 
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his smiling courtesy and бой never failed him. ‘He spoke in smiles’, said 
Abdullah, his Malay secretary. Thomas Horsfield, the distinguished American | 
botanist aud author of Plantae Favanicae Rariores, who had come to Java during 
the Dutch period, continued his work under the British régime. He combed the 


island for specimens, collecting at the same time bronzes for Raffles. He was 


perhaps not as well-beloved as Arnold and Jack, Raffles's botanists of the later 
Bencoolen days, nor fortunate enough’ to discover anything quite as exciting as 


` the Rafflesia Arnoldi: Horsfield was later Keeper of the Indian Muséum, Leaden- 


hall Street, and thus conserved the very collections he had helped to assemble. 
These collections eventually came to the British Museum. Another assistant was 
John Crawfurd, who later was Raffles’s second Resident at Singapore and whose 
History of the Indian Archipelago (1 820) is one of the great early books on the 
subject. Crawfurd was interested in geology and the Museum possesses a collec- `, 
tion of his rocks. But all; Raffles’s officers were expected to take an intelligent, 
interest.“ There was Colonel Johnson, who discovered the temple ruins at Suku; 
Lieutenant Williams, who, explored the Temples оп Lawü Mountain; and John 
Lawrence, who collected bronzes in Kedu. The most' devoted archaeologist was 
doubtless Colonel Colin Mackenzie. This serious: sapper had.already found time 
between campaigns and surveys to form an immense collection-of material relat- . 
ing to Indian bistory and archaeology, and in 1797, he had discovered thé most 
famous monument in the Deccan, the stupa at Amarävati. Though kept busy by 
Raffles as chairman of the land and revenue corhmittee; he continued to indulge 


his hobby. He visited most of the archaeological sites in the island, and,collected 


a mass of information, now in the Library of the Commonwealth Relations Office 
—his papers contain an amusing archaeological catechism to which he subjected 
one of his Dutch colleagues—and several fine pieces of sculpture, now in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta; The seventh volume of the Verkandeling of the Bata- 
vian Society, already mentioned, contains Mackenzie’s account of his visit to the 
Prambanan group of temples, no doubt in ‘the company of Newman, his draughts- 
man at Amarävati., Unfortunately we can only guess at the work which would 
have been accomplished by John Leyden; the most brilliant of Raflles's com- 
panions. This extraordinary polymath, best known through Lockhart's Life of 


„Scott, died soon after the landing, having contracted fever while studying docu- 


ments in a cold room at Batavia. The inost important Dutch collector was Nicholas 
Engelhard, governor of the north-east coast from 1801 to r808. He was the first 
European to take a systematic interest in Javanese art and many splendid pieces 
of sculpture, from Prambanan and Singasari, found their way into the garden of. 
his house “De Vrijheid' at Samarang. Many of these pieces are now in Leyden. 


. Mention should also be made of the engineer-draughtsmen, Cornelius, Warde- 


naar, van der Geugten, and Flikkenschild, many of whose drawings came into 
the possession gi Raffles. i 
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In most of this Raffles was the moving spirit. Of his own work during the 


little leisure his immense administrative duties allowed him, his book and collec-: 


‚ tions are the best evidence. A keen linguist and zoologist, he had for some years 


' steadily extended his knowledge of the East. Already a ‘perfect Malay’, he pro- - 
ceeded to make his own vocabulary of the: languages of Java. His translation of - 


the Bräta Yüdha, the national epic.of Java, is still of the greatest interest. The 


‚ translation was also given ‘a poetical dress" by Raffles's cousin, the Rev. Thomas 
Raflles, of Liverpool. He had for some years corresponded, regularly with William ' 


Marsden, the doyen ‘of Eastern studies and author of The History of Sumatra 
(1783). The best of his learned letters are to Marsden, himself a Malay, scholar, 
having learned the language from the father of Abdullah, Raffles's secretary. 


‘I am collecting for you’, Raffles writes in 1812, ‘a variety of inscriptions found , . 
in different parts of Java... . Drawings of all the ruined temples.and images are 


in hand.” Several volumes of these drawings by the Dutch draughtsmen already ' 


mentioned and by Capt. "Baker are now in the Department of Oriental Antiquities. 
Some were engraved for the first and second editions of the History of Java. The 


. remainder would, no doubt, have been used to illustrate.the ‘Antiquities of Java’, 


a book advertised at the end of the History, but ‘which Raffles never found the 


. leisure to write. In 1813 he writes: “The. Juliana takes home a very compact 
collection of quadrupeds,. birds and insects, prepared by Dr. Horsfield for the 
Oriental Museum at the India House. A large collection of dried plants is also · 


‚= 


sent,” No doubt the latter collection made its way to Soho Square—to Sir Joseph . 


Banks and his librarian, the formidable Robert, Brown, the first of Britain’s i 


botanists and the first Keeper of Botany in the British Museum. Wishing to see 
everything for himself, Raffles travelled extensively in theisland, at great speed arid 


‘through unexplored country, visiting, as he said, ‘nearly all the remains of sculpture | 
to be found’. He adds: ‘Many of the Hindu deities have been found in small brass 


and copper casts: of these I have a collection containing nearly every deity in the , 


Hindu mythology.’ These bronzes, some 150 in number, and five pieces of sculp- 


ture are nowin the Department of Oriental Antiquities, The collection came to the. 


Museum in two portions. By far the larger was presented їп 18 59 by the Rev. 
Raffles Flint, the executor of the second Lady Raffles, and the son of Raffles’s 
favourite sister, Mary Ann. The second portion was given in 1939 by Mrs. Drake, 


granddaughter of Raffles Flint. It included a number of Javanese bronzes, includ-: 


ing one of superb quality, and several eighteenth-century Burmese figures. Raffles 


seems to have been particularly fond of this part of his collection, if we may judge . ж 


, from С. Е. Joseph's portrait, painted soon after Raffles’s return to England from 


Java. It was presented to the National Portrait Gallery in 1859 by the Rev. 
Raffles Flint (Pl. xxvin). On his table stand a fine figure of the Singasari period 


(Pl. xxxiv а) and one of the most beautiful of his bronzes (Pl. xxxiv. 4). It isa | 


pity that neither:piece was closely observed һу. the artist, his conception of the 
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Singasari figure bearing as much E 20 to the äia as the Rev. Thomas. 
Raffles's poetical version. of the Bräta Yudha to the Javanese epic. Thanks to 
Raffles the British Museum possesses the finest collection of Javanese sculptüre 
‘outside Java and Holland. Nor is this:all.:In the Department of Ethnography 
are Raffles's Gamelan, the complete band of'instruments, his large collection 
of weapons, his Topeng masks, his puppets 'and leather Wayang figures. Thereare 
probably no W. ”ayang figures, even in Java, earlier than Raffles's. There are certainly 
none finer in quality. Examples of all these objects are illustrated in Raffles's book, 
, which remaindd supreme in this field until thework of the great Dutch scholars at 
the end of the nineteenth century. Though: superseded in detail, it still retains, 
«mote than any othet book, the atmosphere and feel of his beloved island. : 

Most of Raffles’s collections from the Java period survive, either in the British 
Museum; at Bloomsbury and South Kensington, or at Kew. The story ‘of the.loss 
of the collections formed during his second period in the East at Bencoolen and 
Singapore, indicates Raffles’s quality, às mah and*collector. Though much had 
been sent home, he kept the best things by him until that day in 1823 when 
having decided to leave the East for ever, he ordered Abdullah to pack his collec- 
tions: in their -hundreds of: boxes —manscripts, books, paintings, sculpture, 
animals, birds, flowers, insects, shells, and rocks. “On all these’, said Abdullah, ` 
“he placed a, value greater than gold.’ From Singapore Raffles sailed to Bencoolen, 
where the rest of his collection was | packed. At dawn. on-2 February 1824, he . 
sailed for home on the Fame. That same evening the'ship 'caught fire; the pas- 
sengers took to the boats and the-collections were left to burn. By 2.0 "clock the 

‘next day, Raffles was back at Bencoolen. Dangerously ill, he slept for fifteen 
hours, then set his draughtsmen and hunters tó work to make new drawings and , 
to Peu fresh $ Specimens. He himself bogan to draw а new map of Sumatra. 
i ' D.E. Визи 
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HISTORY, OF ETHNOGRAPHY IN THE 
‚| MUSEUM 1753-1938 (Pt. 11) ` 


JEFERENCE has already beth made to the rapid vd of the yee | 
graphical collections during the second half of thé nineteenth' century, 
which coincided approximately with Franks's period of service in the 
Museum. This growth was nourished by the ever-increasing public interest in 
colonial peoples, . and by the development of anthropology as a science arid a 
discipline for tlie expositión of evolutionary theory, A detailed catalogue of bene- 
factors would make tedious reading, while a short list among so many might be 
thought invidious; but a few of the inajor accessions, selected on grounds of size 
or quality, or for other Special то deserve to be mentioned : as part of our story. | 


tg 


Our first collection from Borneo was given by Rajah Brooke in 1850. Captain 
Owen Stanley's fourth cruise in H.M.S. Rattlesnake in 1849 garnered the earliest 
important material from New Guinea and its eastern archipelagoes, which was 
acguired in 1851 by gift after his death. T. H. Huxley, who accompanied the 
expedition as a young marine biologist, but who became greatly interested in the 
natives encountered, was certainly a principal agent in forming this collection, | 
- as may be inferred from his Diary.! A number of items were in fact given by him 
personally. In 1854 Sir George Grey, Governor of New Zealand, presented his 
splendid collection of. Maori objects, . and ih the following year came Sir John 
Barrow’s gift of a large “Arctic Collection’ of Eskimo material; which had been 
assembled by various naval officers during the search.for Sir John Franklin. The 
Java collection of Sir Stamford Raffles, formed before 1816, and numbering 
more than 600 items, was acquired by gift from h s widow’s executor in 1859, 
and was notable for the fine eries of ‘wayang’ figures, puppets, masks, sand 
‘gamelan’ instruments, which it contained. In 1869 Queen Victoria presented 
the finer of he two stone statues brought home by H.M.S. Topaze from Easter 
Island: in the previous year (Pl. xxxv a), the other being given by the Lords of 

‚ Ше Admiralty. The following abbreviated list of donors, with the provenance 
. and dates of their donations, will give some idea of the manner of our ethno- 
graphical growth between 1870 and 1896: Julius Brenchley, Melanesià, 1870; 
Captain Feilden, Greenland expedition, 1876; Sir Arthur Gordon (afterwards 
Lord Stanmore) High Commissioner of the Western Pacific, Fiji pottery, 1878; 
Sir Wyville Thomson and H. N. Moseley, naturalists on the expedition of 
H.M.S. Challenger, Admiralty Is., 1872—6, and New Guinea, 1877-80; (Sir) 
Everard im Thurn, Governor, British- Guiana, 1881; Lords of the Admiralty 
and Н. B. Guppy, Surgeon om H.M.S. Lark, Solomon Is. 5 1884; M. V. Port- 
man, Andaman Is., 1886 (and 1895); E. Н. Man, Nicobar Is., 1887; King 
Malietoa, Samoa, 1887; Perak Government, Sakai and Semang tribes, Malaya; 
Sir John Kirk, Africa, 1888; Captain Cross, New Hebrides; E. C. Hore, East 
Africa; Н. Н. Johnston, Nigetia; H. J. Veitch, New Gunes: A. C. Haddon, 
Torres Straits, 1889; Lord Lonsdale, Arctic America, 1890; J. T. Bent, 
` Mashonaland, 1892; H. H. Johnston, Nyasaland, 1893. : 

The collections formed by the District Commissioner Hugh H. Romilly i in 
New Ireland and Néw Guinea were presented by the Duke of Bedford in 1884 
and the Queensland 'Commissioners of the Colonial and Indian: Exhibition in 
‚ 1887 respectively? In 1890 Franks acquired the important collection formed by ° 
J. J. Hewett, Surgeon's mate on Captain Vancouver’s voyage to Tahiti, Hawaii, . 
and north-west America exactly a century earlier. It was given by Franks to the 
~ Christy collection soon afterwards, and formed the subject of published articles 
by C. H. Read in 18913 and, in greater detail, by О, M. Dalton in 1897.* 

A large series of weapons and implements collected by Sir William Macgregor 
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during his governorship of New Guinea in 1888—98 came to the Museum in 
1897 probably with the Franks beguest, although the records are not clear on 
this point. Another extensive Oceanic collection, formed by Mr. Meinertzhagen | 
chiefly in New Zealand, was purchased with the Christy Fund in 1895. 

A noticeable feature of this admittedly sketchy list is the preponderance of 
Oceanic, and particularly Melanesian, elements until about 1890, after which 
Africa begins to obtain an increasing share of the picture. This circumstance was 
presumably connected with the shifting emphasis of colonial development, and 
the connexion is made more clear by the high proportion of colonial officials, 
many of them Governors, who were responsible for making important contribu- 
_ tions. Naval officers, and naturalists accompanying naval expeditions also played · 
a significant part as collectors and donors.5 

Dr. A. C. Haddon has the distinction of being the first professional anthro- 
pologist to appear among the Museum's benefactors, though at that time he was 
still officially a marine biologist. 

Before Franks's retirement the strength of his Department had been increased 
by the appointment of two new Assistants. Francis Llewellyn Griffith, who had 
already had archaeological experience in Egypt under Flinders Petrie, was 
appointed in 1888. Among his special qualifications cited: by Franks were a 
knowledge of Arabic, the ability to identify the raw materials of specimens, and, 
finally, his height, which would enable him “to cope with the inconvenient locks 
on wallcases, which no undersized person could do’—a matter of some practical 
moment. Griffith's industry in bringing the large arrears of registration up to 
date received commendation; but he was never much concerned with ethno- 
graphy. In 1896 he decided to leave the Museum in order to devote himself to 
Egyptology, of which he subsequently occupied the professorial chair at Oxford. 

More important for ethnography was the appointment in 1895 of Ormonde 
Maddock Dalton, already a mature and widely travelled scholar. During his 
first few years in the Museum, until 1902, Dalton was largely occupied with the 
ethnographical section. 6 In 1898 he visited the leading ethnographical museums 
in Germany with the more particular object of studying their collections from 
Benin. In his interesting report, printed the same year,” he commented on the 
greater official patronage enjoyed by those museums as compared with the 
British Museum—a point to which Franks had earlier drawn the Trustees’ 
attention. While it is certainly true that our Ethnographical collections have 
never received as much systematic support through diplomatic channels as some 
German museums, the spontaneous contributions? made by a long list of dis- 
tinguished colonial officials to the Museum are the more remarkable, and have 
been а most important factor in our ethnographical growth. 

In the following year appeared the gumptuous official publication on the Benin 
Antiguities,? which had been acquired as a result of the punitive expedition in 
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1897. Dalton was the author of the text of this work, which embodied much re- 
search, and it remained his most important contribution to ethnographical litera- 
ture. His unofficial publications included, besides his account of the 'Vancouver 
Collection’, referred to above, a number of articles in Man, in two of which he 
dealt with our only inscribed tablet from Easter Island, which he had himself 
acquired in France and presented to the Museum in 1904.1° Dalton also did a 
considerable amount of preparatory work for the Handbook to the Ethnographical 
Collections. 

On Franks's retirement in 1896, C. H. Read succeeded to the Keepership at 
the early age of thirty-nine. His previous experience with the Christy collection 
and his long and intimate association with Franks had given him a lasting interest 
in ethnography, and although his literary output in this field was not large, he 
had an extremely accurate knowledge of the collections, resulting from keen ` 
powers of observation and an exceptionally retentive visual memory. Even if his 
remark— my dear boy, what I don't know isn't worth knowing’—was not 
intended to be taken literally, his knowledge of antiquarian and ethnographical 
material had an encyclopaedic range and precision such as could hardly be found 
in any single individual today. The dedicatory volume PUD on his retire- 
ment gives some idea of the scope of his interests. 

Read had a distinguished presence" and much personal du Although 
accessible to the public he did not suffer fools gladly and could give short shrift 
to the importunate visitor or the ill-informed correspondent. The delivery of 
magisterial judgements, known familiarly in the Department as “pontificating”, 
came naturally and was probably not distasteful to him. With his friends and · 
colleagues he was most courteous and kindly. His geniality and talent as a 
raconteur often enlivened the little marble-topped tea-table round which his staff 
used to forgather with ritual punctuality at 4 p.m., and where the more enter- 
taining experiences of museum life were interchanged in a sociable atmosphere. 

One of Read's great merits as a Keeper was his readiness to communicate his 
own knowledge to his junior colleagues, and to allow them a large measure of 
freedom in the pursuit of their special interests. He was rewarded by receiving 
the loyal support of a team of specialists of the first rank, each of whom made 
his mark in his chosen field, and all of whom were devoted to the Department. 

The high reputation enjoyed by the successor Departments today is due in no 
small measure to the scholarly pioneer work of those men and to the spirit that 
fostered it. 

During Read's Keepership, which lasted twenty-five years, the ethnographical 
collections grew rapidly and continuously, both in size and scientific quality. 
They were also for the first time made widely known through official and un- 
official publications. Only a few outstanding accessions can be referred to here. 
The African section, in particular, developéd spectacularly through the acquisi- 
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tion, at the very beginning of this period, of the great series of bronzes from Benin 
mentioned above. This was followed by the exceptionally rich collection of 
carvings, textiles, &c., from the Belgian Congo, formed during many years of 
travel by Emile Torday, which was acquired in instalments, chiefly by purchase, 
between the years 1904 and 1910.12 From the principal Kenya tribes (Masai, 
' Nandi, Kikuyu, Akamba, Ja-Luo) and from Uganda came a series of well- 
‘documented collections, formed between 1904 and 1911, chiefly by colonial 
officials on the spot who had had some anthropological training, among whom 
were A. C, (Sir Claude) Hollis, C. W. Hobley, and (Sir) Harry Johnston, as well 
as Mr. W. Scoresby Routledge, whose expeditions to the Kikuyu were financed 
by himself for the benefit of the Museum and under its sponsorship. The value 
. of the relatively small Nigerian collection was greatly enhanced by the extensive 
donations of Мг. апа Mrs. (née Macleod) Temple in 1904, 1911, and 1913 
from the northern provinces and of P. Amaury Talbot in 1905, 1914, and 
191633 from Bornu and the south-eastern tribes, especiálly the Ibibio, Ekoi, and 
Ijo, formed during a long period of official residence in the country. 

In the American section the most notable additions were the Bolivar collec- 
tion of Peruvian antiquities, and Henry van den Bergh's munificent gift of 
Peruvian pottery vases, presented through the N.A.C.F. in 1909. Tribal col- 
lections from the Paraguayan Chaco (S. H. Hawtrey, 1901), the Upper Amazon 
(M. E. Robuchon, 1905), and British Guiana (W. E. Roth, 1912) filled some of 
the numerous gaps in the South American region. The Asiatic and Indonesian 
» sections received valuable additions from’ the Andaman and Nicobar Islands 
through Sir Richard Temple between 1897 and 1905, which rounded off the 
earlier collections of M. V. Portman and E. H. Man from the same islands. The 
great collection from Borneo and Sarawak formed and catalogued by Dr. Charles 
Hose was acquired partly by gift and partly by purchase between 1900 and 1905. 
The Hugh Nevill collection from Ceylon (1898), and important groups of, 
objects from Malaya and its jungle tribes, presented by the Sultan and the 
Museum of Perak, as well as by The Royal Society, also deserve mention. 

The London Missionary Society's collection, previously deposited on loan, 
was acquired outright for a nominal sum in 1911. Its special value lay in the 
unique series of Polynesian idols obtained by the very first missionaries to 
Oceania such as John Williams, William Ellis, and Bennet and Tyerman. From 
` British New Guinea (now Papua) came the bounteous fruits of the scientific 
expeditions. of Major Cooke-Daniels and Professor C. G. Seligman in 1906, 
and of Mr. R. W. Williamson in 1913, which have made this section one of the 
most comprehensive in the Museum. The contributions of a colonial official, 
Mr. C. M. Woodford, from the Solomon Islands (1902 and later) of the well- 
known anthropologists Spencer and Gillen from Australia, and of Mr. and Mrs. 
Scoresby Routledge from Easter Island and, later, from the Gambier "e 
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were also noteworthy i in the Oceanic field. Read himself was a constant donor of 
individual specimens, and by the end of his career the Museum could claim to 
possess an exceptionally wide and generally well-balanced assemblage of ethno- 
graphical source materials from almost all the main regions of primitive culture 
except Siberia, while in certain branches its collections were guite unrivalled 
in scientific and historic value. 

Thomas Athol Joyce (Pl. xxxvi) came to the Museum in 1902 as an Oxford 
graduate in classics and a budding anthropologist. His appointment was the 
first to-be specifically ethnographical, and he was at once entrusted with the 
handling of this section of the Department, which at that time included the 
collections illustrating oriental religions, and exhibited in the present Indian and 
Chinese Rooms of the White Wing. During his first years Joyce was occupied 
mainly with 'incorporation' and the reorganization of the African and Ancient 
American sections of the gallery. The North-East (now ‘Maya’) Landing was 
allotted to Mexican and Maya sculptures in 1902, and between 1903 and 1905 
the American antiquities were freshly installed in a new suite of wall-cases in 
the ‘American Room’. This room, situated at the north-east angle of the upper 
floor, which had once served as a refreshment room, appears to have been a 
periodical bone of contention; in 1919 it eventually reverted to the Egyptian 
Department and became the present Babylonian Room. From the ethnographical 
point of view this was unfortunate, since the main body of American antiquities 
had to be accommodated at'the south end of the Ethnographical Gallery and the 
east side of the Asiatic Saloon and was thus widely separated, as it still is, from 
the stone sculptures on the Maya Landing and the collections of American 
ethnography. 

The preparation of the Handbook to the Ethnographical Collections, already begun 
by Dalton, was taken over by Joyce i in 1902, and he continued to work on it 
for eight years until its publication in 1910 (and ed., revised, 1925, 0. p). In 
1912 appeared the illustrated Short Guide to the American Antiquities, also written 
by Joyce, who had by this time become a recognized authority on this subject, 
and who devoted himself more and more to it in succeeding years. i 

Much of his writing on the collections was, however, embodied in unofficial 
publications, most important among which were his three volumes on South 
American Archaeology, in 1912, Mexican Archaeology in 1914, and Central American 
and West Indian Archaeology in 1916. These were illustrated mainly with Museum 
specimens, and though long out of print, still remain the best general English 
textbooks on their respective subjects.!5 They were written largely in the “small 
hours”, and were based on a card-index of some 30,000 items. The close relations 
established by Franks, Read, and Dalton with the (Royal) Anthropological . 
Institute’ were continued and intensified by Joyce, who from 1902 onwards was 
successively its Hon. Secretary, Vice-President, and, in 1931—3, President. 
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Under his editorship its monthly magazine Man was regularly used as a guasi- 
official organ for the publication of new or interesting ethnographical material 
in the Museum, until the birth of the British Museum Quarterly in 1926. The 
connexion, which was facilitated by the situation of the Institute in Great 
Russell Street just opposite the main entrance to the Museum, was mutually 
advantageous to both bodies and enabled the Department to make its influence 
felt and its requirements known in fruitful quarters. 

In 1913 the ethnographical section was enlarged by the appointment of 
another Assistant, the writer (H. J. Braunholtz), a classical graduate from Cam- 
bridge, who was attached to Joyce and relieved him of most of the registration 
and much other routine work. In August 1914, simultaneously with the out- 
break of the First World War, the Departmental Offices and Library were 
removed to the mezzanine floor of the White Wing, which had just been vacated 
by the Prints and Drawings. At the same time the Ceramics section broke away 
and migrated to its new quarters in the King Edward VII Building. During the 
greater part of the war period the Departmental staff was reduced to two, and 
the Ethnographical section soon suspended activity, when Joyce went to the 
Intelligence Department of the War Office and the writer joined the Territorial 
Forces. The normal flow of accessions almost dried up, but Read subsequently 
commented on the marked increase in the number of ‘ill-luck gifts’; the genero- 
sity of owners of objects reputed to be unlucky appears to have been stimulated 
by the imminence of air raids. Fortunately these supposedly evil influences 
proved innocuous, no doubt because they tended to neutralize each other when 
concentrated within the Museum precincts. The Ethnographical Gallery shared 
the general fate of being closed in March 1916 after a number of the more 
valuable specimens had been removed for protection against air raids, and was 
not reopened until February 1919.7 

The first post-war task was to replace the evacuated objects, and to rearrange 
the American antiquities after moving them from the former American Room. 
Our only two ethnographical store rooms in the basement had long been badly 
over-crowded; now the pressure on space had become so severe that it was barely 
possible to enter the “large basement' under the Grenville Room, where P. A. 
Talbot's large Nigerian collection had been dumped in 1916. The intolerable 
congestion was relieved by the allocation of four or five small vaulted rooms (one 
of which had been a coal hole) to ethnography, and a radical rearrangement of 
the stored collections on regional lines was now undertaken. On Read's retire- 
ment in the summer of 1921 the unwieldy Department at length resolved itself; 
into two parts, the British and Medieval Antiquities constituting one obvious 
unit, while.Ceramics and Ethnography remained in uneasy partnership as a 
residual Department.!? Read had thought of a tripartite division, but this was 
evidently not acceptable at the time, probably on grounds of economy, and 
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another twenty-four years were to elapse before ethnography achieved its inde- 
pendence as a Department. К. L. Hobson, as the “senior partner’, became the 
titular Keeper of the joint Department, although he had never been much 
concerned with ethnography. His offices were as remote as possible from 
Joyce's, and henceforth, as Deputy-Keeper, Joyce had effective charge of the 
ethnographical section. In 1933 the Department changed its title to “Oriental Anti- 
guities and Ethnography”, to correspond better with thealtered scope of Hobson's 
section; ethnography became a ‘Sub-Department’, Joyce assuming the title of 
'Sub-Keeper'. Towards the end of 1932 the staff was further strengthened by 
the appointment of Mr. Adrian Digby of Oxford, a trained anthropologist. 

The old offices had remained unfurnished and untenanted since 1914. But in 
about 1922-3 they were refitted with new bookcases and cupboards, the old 
workroom was provided with a suite of wall-cases, and Joyce re-established the 
ethnographical offices here. There had been a plan to move the African collec- 
tions to the outer office room (the old workroom),!? which would have permitted 
a more logical placing of the American collections in the 4th and 5th bays of the 
gallery, but this idea was displaced by another. Dr. A. P. Maudslay, the eminent 
pioneer in Maya archaeology, was understandably dissatisfied that his great col- 
lection of Maya sculptures and casts had, after a brief exhibition, lain buried for 
some thirty years in the cellars of the Victoria and Albert Museum. Joyce, who 
was on very friendly terms with Maudslay, now arranged for the whole collec- 
tion to be transferred to the British Museum, to which it had originally been 
offered, and to stage a ‘temporary’ exhibition in the hypothetical ‘African Room’, 
henceforth known as the Maudslay Room. It was an exacting puzzle to sort out 
and fit together the numerous component pieces of the large plaster casts, but by 
1923 the new exhibition was ready and Joyce had published his admirable 
official Guide to it, which included an explanatory introduction to the whole 
complicated subject of the Maya calendar and its hieroglyphs.” The exhibition, 
like many another ‘temporary’ arrangement, proved unexpectedly durable and 
was still in being in 1939 when the war led to its partial dismantlement. 

A few years later Joyce planned a programme of British Museum expeditions 
to British Honduras, which were carried out annually between the years 1926 and 
1931, and four of which he led in person, being absent for about four months at a 
time." These expeditions, which were financed partly from the Museum’s 
Roebling fund, and partly with the generous support of private friends, notably 
Mr. Harry G. Beasley, added a new chapter to our knowledge of the Maya monu- 
ments in the colony, and produced a unique series of pottery ‘whistle figurines’ 
and inscribed stelae (Pl. xxxv 4) for the Museum. They were brought home with 
the kind consent and help of the government of British Honduras, and were until 
recently almost the only Maya stelae to be seen in any museum, since the export 
of ancient monuments from the adjacent Latin American States has for many 
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years been prohibited. These stelae went to join company with the Easter Island 
statues and the two large totem poles on the Colonnade, where they remained 
until the outbreak of war. They were well seen, but like their companions, 
suffered somewhat from the unwelcome attentions of pigeons. 

The growth of the collections continued steadily under Joyce's direction, - 
particularly in the ancient American and African sections. In addition to 
Maudslay's and Joyce's field material, the Maya antiquities were notably 
improved by the purchase of the large Fenton collection in 1930, by archaeo- 
logical series from the Bay Islands, Honduras, given by George Heye (1935) 
and by the late Lord Moyne (1938), and the bequest of Dr. T. F. Gann (1938) 
which included unique carvings in jade and life-size painted stucco heads. The 
important Squier and Davis collection of antiquities from North American 
mounds, especially those of Ohio, was acquired from the Blackmore Museum, 
Salisbury. Extensive collections of Peruvian pottery came from J. H. Spottis- 
woode in 1921 and Dame Clarissa Reid in 1933 by gift and bequest, while four 
major series of stone implements were acquired by purchase or gift from Chile 
and Argentina through Messrs. C. Н. Kirkland (1923), D. O'Connor (1923), 
^. T. C. Earl (1924), and M. ap Iwan (1930). The largest tribal collection, con- 
sisting chiefly of textiles, from the San Blas Indians of Panama, was presented 
by Lady (Richmond) Browne and Mr. F. A. Mitchell-Hedgés in 1924. 

Among the larger African collections one may mention those of T. R. O. 
Mangin from the Gold Coast (brass gold weights, 1922), of H. S. Stannus from 
Nyasaland, tribes (1922), and of the Government of Tanganyika Territory 
(British Empire Exhibition, 1924); the C. A. Beving collection of West African 
textiles (1934), extensive and well-documented series collected by Major and 
Mrs. P. H. G. Powell-Cotton in the French Cameroons (1932) and the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan (1934) and by their daughters Miss D. and Miss A. Powell- 
Cotton in Italian Somaliland (1935) and Angola (1937 and 1938). The writer's 
five months tour of South and East Africa in connexion with the British Associa- 
tion's South African meeting in 1929 resulted in the acquisition of about'4,000 
implements collected in situ and representing the chief stone-age industries of 
South Africa, as well as much other archaeological material from South Africa, 
Rhodesia, and Uganda given by Col. W. E. Hardy, E. J. Wayland and others 
in 1930 and 1931. 

Large accessions in the Oceanic section were rarer, but they included impor- 
tant collections made in the field by (Sir) Arthur Grimble from the Gilbert 
Islands (1921), by the anthropologist Professor Bronislaw Malinowski from the 
Trobriand Islands, New Guinea (purchased with the Christy Fund in 1922), 
and by the late Lord Moyne, chiefly from New Guinea, during his cruise in the 
Rosaura in 1936.75 A large series from the Gonds, which had been offered as a 
gift some years previously by the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces 
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of India, was also incorporated in 1933. Each of the above-named collections 
numbered more than 140 items, and some of them more than a thousand; 
together they totalled nearly 15,000 objects, without mentioning the very 
numerous smaller, though often valuable, donations made during this period 
1921—38 

Joyce à II4)retired ШЫНЫ with Hobson in August 1938 on account 
of failing health at the age of 60.75 His influence, both personal and literary, had 
been constantly exerted in the interests of his Department, and the friendships 
which he cultivated led to important benefactions, which did not cease with his 
retirement. He wrote prolifically on many subjects, but chiefly on American 
archaeology, both for scientific journals and publications of a more popular 
character, and he showed a facility for combining exact scholarship with a lively ` 
and readable style. Though he was an excellent all-round anthropologist and a 
foremost authority in his special fields, he carried his erudition lightly and never 
adopted a pedantic or professorial pose. He thoroughly enjoyed introducing 
novices to the treasures under his charge and would go to much trouble to engage 
their interest. By disposition he was sociable and cheerful. Indeed the spirited 
sounds of whistling and song, which might sometimes be heard emanating from 
his corner of the room, exasperated the austerer temper of at least one of his 
older colleagues, who regarded such unbridled manifestations of gaiety in the 
study as improper, if not positively demoralizing. He was quick and observant, 
and though physically slender and constitutionally not robust, he had a remark- 
able store of nervous energy, on which he probably drew too freely in his prime. 
After 1934 a breakdown in health necessitated a year's absence from duty, and 
during his last few years at the Museum his activities were seriously restricted by 
bronchial troubles, a fractured thigh, and other ailments, though they never 
succeeded in quenching his indomitable cheerfulness. 

One of the writer's earliest impressions of him was as he lay stretched full 
length on the floor poring over the unwieldy volumes of Kingsborough's Mexican 
Antiquities, which were far too large to be opened on any of the desks or tables 
in the study. 

Epilogue. It is a remarkable fact that in spite of the immense growth of the 
Ethnographical collections, which have certainly more than doubled in size 
during the last half-century, the space for exhibiting them has not increased 
appreciably, if at all, since the first installation of the gallery in 1886. And even 
at that time attention was drawn to the lack of space for expansion. The slight 
additional space acquired in the Asiatic Saloon and latterly in the King Edward 
VII Gallery and on the ‘Bridge’ (which connects the latter with the North-east 
Staircase in the Main Building) does no more than counterbalance the loss of 
the old “American Room' in 1919. Furthermore, the new policy of showing 
fewer objects more attractively in a given space has necessitated a very large re- 
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duction in the number of specimens exhibited. A solution of a kind has been 
found in the multiplication of store rooms, which now number about 60. The 
ratio of stored to exhibited material is thus constantly rising, and is probably 
already of the order of twelve or fifteen to one. As with an iceberg only a small 
fraction of the mass, spectacular though it be, is visible above the surface. While 
this state of affairs may suit the majority of visitors, to the serious student as well 
as to the staff it is clearly a handicap which can only be removed by the provision 
of adequate suites of store rooms and students' 'laboratories', in which all the vast 
assemblage of scientific data can be rendered visibleor readily accessible for study 
and research. 

However that may be, Ethnography has long ceased to deserve, if indeed it 
ever did so, the contemptuous nickname of “the rag-and-bone Department”, once 
said to have been applied to it by a high official. Nor, one may hope, will the 
visitor ever again be driven by the sickening impact of overcrowded cases to 
hurry through the Ethnographical Gallery, as an eminent archaeologist tells us 


he formerly did, *with averted eyes'. 


1 Cf T. H. Huxley's Diary of the Foyage of 
H.M.8. ‘Rattlesnake’, edited by Julian Huxley, 
1935. : 

5 ^A subsequent Colonial] and Empire exhibi- 
tions, including that at Wembley in 1924-5, made 
valuable contributions to the Museum. 

з омга? К. Anthrop. Inst., vol. xxi. 

4 Internationales Archiv für Ethnographie, vol. x. 

5 The principal sources of the ethnographical 
collections were analysed in the writer's Presi- 
dential Address entitled ‘Ethnographical Museums 
and the Collector’, Fours. R. Astérop. Iust., vol. 
lxviii, 1938. 

$ Some account of Dalton's interest in ethno- 
graphy and the Anthropological Institute was 
given in the’ obituary notices in Mas, 1946— 
Articles 35 and 36. A personal account and bio- 
graphical references were given by A. B. Tonnochy 
in the last number of the B.M.Q. (xviii. 3)... 

7 Report on Ethnographical Museums in Germany, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1898. 

8 A number of these gifts were probably in- 
spired by Franks and others. 

9 C. H. Read and О. M. Dalton, Astiguities 
From the City of Benin, 1899. 

19 Mas, 1904, Articles 1 and 78. 

u The drawing of Read by Seymour Lucae 
made in 1912, and published in the Read' tribu- 
tary volume in 1921, is essentially a true likeness, 
even if somewhat idealized. There is also a 
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portrait in oils by Augustus John that now 
hangs in the Athenaeum. An excellent apprecia- 
tion of Read appeared in the issue of The Times, of 
13 February 1929. Other references to obituary 
accounts were supplied by A. B. Tonnochy in 
the last number of the B.M.Q. (xviii. 3). 

12 "The greater part of this collection formed 
the subject of two monographs by E. Torday and 
Т. A. Joyce, published in the Anmales du Muste 
du Congo Belge: Ethnographie, Anthropologie, Série 
iij, in 1910 and 1922. 

13 Incorporation of this last and biggest collec- 
tion was suspended until 1950, in the expectation, 
unhappily not realized, of receiving fuller in- 
formation from the donor. 

14 "The first section pp. 1-9 of the Introduction 
and parts of the Asiatic and Oceanic chapters were 
written by Dalton. 

15 His more popular book Maya and Mexican 
Art (The Studio, 1927) is also illustrated almost 
entirely with specimens in the British Museum. 

16 Read was twice President, in 1900-1, and 
1917—18; Dalton was Hon. Secretary in 1896-8. 

17 An interesting account of the Museum during 
the First World War was given by Sir Frederick 
Kenyon ina lecture to the University of Glasgow, 
on тт June 1934; printed as G.U.P. vol. xxxiii, 
1934. 

E Из title was compared with that of the 
‘Hôtel du Portugal et de l'Univers". 
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